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PART ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Early systematic thinkers in sociology developed 
theories and generalized principles in which the es- 
sence of social and cultural change was regarded as a 
transition from one conceptual typology to another. 
Traditionally sociologists have been fairly perceptive 
of the significance of the phenomena of industrial- 
urbanization as creating a new type of society. Some 
looked back with nostalgia to the rural society of 
their childhood and compared it to the contemporary 
society. Others compared the characteristics of primi- 
tive societies with urbanized and industrialized ones. 
Each type of society was viewed as a whole, and 
dichotomies of societal characteristics were developed. 
Typological dichotomies that examine the relationship 
between two contrasting styles of life exist in a number 
of the classic studies in Western sociology. 

One of the earliest influential theses was presented 
by Sir Henry Maine in 1861. He discussed the di- 
chotomy of the status nexus of earlier societies, based 
on kinship, as compared with the contractual nexus 
of the historical descendants of the same societies, 
now based on territorial ties.. To Maine, the trans- 

1 Maine, Henry Sumner, Ancient law: its connection with the 
early history of society, and its relation to modern ideas, London, 
J. Murray, 1861. 


For all Japanese citations in the footnotes, the reader will 
find translations of the titles of journals and periodicals, and of 


formation of society involved the basic change from 
a group united in terms of familially assigned rights 
and duties to one in which the individual and secular 
contractual connection became prominent. He wrote: 
‘‘We may say that the movement of the progressive 
societies has hitherto been a movement from Status 
to Contract.” ? 

In 1887 Ferdinand Toennies explained the passage 
of society through the course of time in his Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft.2 Gemeinschaft (community) 
association was the result of ‘‘natural’’ will and pos- 
sessed traditional and intimate relations based on kin- 
ship groups and neighborliness of the village. The 
Gesellschaft (society) association was the result of 
“rational”? will which expressed itself by the imper- 
sonal, emancipated, and contractual relations entered 
into deliberately by independent individuals through 
agreement to achieve recognized goals. 





names of institutes and organizations in the bibliography. All 
such Japanese citations made in this study can be found in the 
Harvard-Yenching Library, Harvard University, and the Division 
of Orientalia, Library of Congress. Throughout this study the 
Japanese practice of writing the family name first has been 
followed except where non-Japanese names are involved. 

2 Ibid, 170. 

3 Toennies, Ferdinand, Fundamental concepts of sociology (Ge- 
meinschaft und Gesellschaft, 1887, trans. Charles P. Loomis), 
New York, American Book Co., 1940. 
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In 1893 Emile Durkheim in his De la division du 
travail social distinguished between social solidarity 
which grew from the sharing of common attitudes and 
sentiments, and that which resulted from social divi- 
sion of labor which produced a system of differentiated 
parts mutually complementing each other.‘ The 
former was described as being marked by ‘“‘mechanical 
solidarity’’ where the law was “‘repressive’’ ; the latter 
had ‘organic solidarity’? with the law “‘restitutive.”’ 
“Organic solidarity”’ formed the basis of a new society 
in which there could be more individualism through 
greater specialization in the division of labor. Durk- 
heim postulated that it was possible to foresee in- 
creased individuality and also greater social solidarity 
within the civilized society. Division of labor did 
not weaken individual personality but developed it. 

In more recent sociological analysis, Franklin 
Giddings contrasted the “‘component”’ and “‘constitu- 
ent’ societies.° Pitirim Sorokin discussed at great 
length the ‘‘ideational”’ and the “‘sensate.’’ ® Howard 
Becker has described the “‘sacred’”’ society as against 
the ‘‘secular”’ society.?7. One of the most sophisticated 
and carefully documented of this kind in recent years 
in the United States has been Robert Redfield’s study 
of the characteristics of the ‘‘folk’’ society as con- 
trasted to the urban society. He describes four 
communities based on anthropological field work: 
Tusik, a tribe; Chan Kom, a village; Dzitas, a town; 
and Merida, a city—all within the area of the Yucatan 
peninsula with the two major types of society as well 
as the intermediary types being exemplified.* Red- 
field characterizes ‘‘the folk society as small, isolated, 
nonliterate, and homogeneous with a strong sense of 
group solidarity.”° The technology is simple and 
there is little division of labor. It is a “group eco- 
nomically independent of all others; the people pro- 
duce what they consume and consume what they 
produce. Behavior is traditional, spontaneous, and 
uncritical. . . . The folk society may be thought of 
as composed of families rather than of individuals.” 
There is a progressively stronger characteristic of 
personal individuality as one goes from the tribal 
village to the city with greater freedom, action, and 
choice for the individual. Redfield’s ideal ‘‘folk’’ 


4Durkheim, Emile, The division of labor in society (trans 
George Simpson), Glencoe, III., Free Press, 1949. 

5 Giddings, Franklin H., The scientific study of human society, 
ch. 1, Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1924. 

6 Sorokin, Pitirim A., Social and cultural dynamics, v. 1, ch. 2, 
New York, American Book Co., 1937. 

7 Becker, Howard, Interpreting family life in context, in: 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill (eds.), Family, marriage and 
parenthood, 19-37, Boston, D. C. Heath, 1948. 

8 Redfield, Robert, The folk culture of Yucatan, Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 

9 Redfield, Robert, The folk society, Amer. Jour. Sociol. 52(4): 
297, 1947. 

10 Tbid., 301. See also Miner, Horace, Folk-urban continuum, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev. 17(5) : 529-537, 1952. Foster, George M., What 
is folk culture? Amer. Anthrop. 55(2): 159-173, 1953. 
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society obviously shares common elements. with 
Durkheim’s “horde” with its mechanical solidarity 
and with Toennies’ Gemeinschaft. Other similar di- 
chotomous schemes can be found in the sociological 
literature of Europe and America." 

Formulations of typological dichotomy have been 
fruitful in social analysis. Concepts such as Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft or folk-urban have served the ana- 
lytical need of abstract categories for providing a 
framework within which to study the complex modern 
life. Redfield has recently written that “the recogni- 
tion of contrasting conceptions useful in understand- 
ing real societies has occurred so many times in the 
minds of many students of societies ancient, primitive, 
or modern, that the usefulness of this form of thought 
is strongly suggested.”’'* In current American soci- 
ology, there is considerable agreement on the value of 
the dichotomous distinction. Wilson and Kolb, for 
example, classify national societies and local com- 
munities into two basic categories of the ‘‘communal 
society”’ and the “‘associational society.” * Although 
the complexity and variations that characterize soci- 
etal life may be oversimplified, such conceptual 
schemes serve heuristic purposes by providing working 
hypotheses. Against these, problems of socio-cultural 
change may be tested and refined. 

An increasing importance of the individual has ac- 
companied the growth of the industrial and urban 
society in the West. The new society seemed com- 
mitted to changes whereby structures and associa- 
tions were modified in the direction of greater indi- 
vidualism. Attitudes toward the traditional orienta- 
tions of the individual became increasingly critical; 
many ancient group relationships either broke down 
or became less significant. It may be that the associa- 
tions between industrialization, urbanization, and 
individualization are functional, i.e., that any society 
becoming industrial would also become individualistic. 
It may be that the associations are correlated with the 
preindustrial history of Western culture rather than 
with industrial development itself. It is also possible 
that another pattern of economic development or 
another type of political control would have produced 
different associations. Whatever the explanation, 
though, the relations between industrialization and 
individualization have been persistent enough in the 
West to merit the hypothesis that similar relationships 
would be found in other industrializing societies, 
whatever the form of the political control or whatever 
the nature of the indigenous culture. 

The roots of individualism lie deep in the pre- 








1! For example, primitive and civilized, traditional and rational, 
established and adaptive, preliterate and literate, static and 
dynamic, ancient and modern, the sacred and the profane, and 
societa and civitas. 

22 Redfield, Robert, The little community, 142, Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1955. 

18 Wilson, Logan, and William L. Kolb, Sociological analysis, 
344-349, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 
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modern culture of the West. The civilization is 
almost coterminous with the Christian religion, and 
Christianity proclaims the inherent worth and integ- 
rity of each individual. Max Weber pointed out in 
his classic study on capitalism that modern Western 
life was founded on its religious background.“ The 
ethos of the Christian tradition in the West stressed 
the individual as the driving force for rational and 
secular thought. And, according to Weber, if the 
religious doctrines of modern Europe had been those 
of Confucianism, Hinduism, or Buddhism, modern 
history of the West would have been essentially differ- 
ent from what it is. 

The central problem of this study is the transition 
of a society from a traditional agrarian economy to an 
urban-industrial one. It is a study of Japan where 
the individual has been historically de-emphasized. 
Individualism and self-orientations have had little 
importance in Japanese tradition; the individual was 
much less the unit of society than in the West. 
Traditionally, the Japanese individual did not exist 
as a distinct personality with his own separate sphere 
of existence. In every aspect of his life, the individual 
was tightly bound to group life with little area for 
personal activity. Life in pre-modern Japan was 
rooted in the subjugation of the individual. The de- 
preciation of self and submission to authority were 
culturally emphasized values. In traditional Japan, 
the group or collectivity received the primary con- 
sideration. The concept of group duty, rather than 
individual rights or privileges, determined the basis 
for action and behavior. In such a society where the 
individual has been continually subordinated to the 
collectivity, we ask: Are the individualistic and secular 
trends, so widely commented as correlates and con- 
sequences of increased industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in the Western experience, equally true? Does 
the individualized character of the Euro-American 
societies under the impact of industrial-urbanism have 
general applicability in non-Western societies ? 

Japan remains the only nation outside the West to 
achieve dominant urbanization of her population and 
industrialization of her economy. From the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868 to the present, the economic trans- 
formation of Japan has been a rapid movement away 
from a rural culture toward an industrial and com- 
mercial economy. In 1950 half the people of Japan 
lived in communes with population over 10,000 with 
one-third of the national total residing in cities with 
a population of at least 50,000. More than one-fourth 
of the Japanese population lived in cities of 100,000 or 
more. Japan telescoped technological changes that 
required a much longer period in the West. 

Industrialism in the West turned the individual into 
a new social being. It influenced the division of labor 
and other aspects of the economy, and it emphasized 





14 Weber, Max, The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism 
(trans. Talcott Parsons), New York, Scribner, 1930. 
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the far-reaching effects of individualistic orientations 
as basic in ethical principles. Industrial urbanization 
in Japan has meant that an increasing number of 
persons became exposed to modernization and Western 
influences, and such a process involved altered ways 
of living, working, and thinking within the realities 
of a monetary economy. In many respects, contem- 
porary Japan reflects similarity to the United States 
or a European nation. Yet writings by Japanese and 
Western observers about Japan concur that the basic 
orientations and socio-cultural structure of industri- 
alized Japan have not been the same as those of the 
West. The industrial-urban society was imposed on 
the highly developed familial organization of the tra- 
ditional culture.’ In Japan there have been two 
generations of extensive change, with a further ac- 
celeration in the past decade under the Allied Occupa- 
tion Forces. However, the sense of familial-collec- 
tivity still prevails over the sense of individual rights 
in political as well as in social life. In pre-war Japan 
there was little replacement or substitution of basic 
values of the traditional society by Western patterns. 
In post-war Japan, programs and policies under the 
Occupation attempted to direct greater emphasis on 
the individual and the democratization of Japanese 
life. A number of drastic reforms were put into effect. 

We are concerned with the inquiry as to whether 
there has been any rise of individualism in post-war 
Japan. It is questionable whether Japan has been 
moving from the “‘traditional’’ society with its group 
solidarity to the secular society with its freedom for 
the individual. Working hypotheses may be stated 
thus: 


A. The transformation of the traditional Japanese 
society with its subordination of the individual 
to the collectivity from an agrarian culture to 
an industrial-urban one has not been correlated 
with the rise of individualism as in the experience 
of the West. 

B. The shift in basic orientations and values ap- 
pears to be predominantly from one type of 
collectivity orientations to another type of col- 
lectivity orientations. 


The transitional process of a society may be viewed 
as a continuum with the traditional and modern ori- 
entations at opposite ends. The conceptual scheme 
used here will be the traditional group values as con- 
trasted to the more modern values based on the con- 
tractual nexus. The deep Japanese familial values 
are based on a philosophy of moral duties and social 
obligations, and they exist in a framework of true or 
simulated kinship organization as developed and codi- 
fied in the Tokugawa period. The modern values are 
based on the actual exchange or independent contract 


15See Sjoberg, Gideon, Folk and ‘‘feudal’’ societies, Amer. 
Jour. Sociol. 58(3): 231-239, 1952. 
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between two free bargaining agents in the capitalistic 
frame of reference of the West. 

The use of the terms ‘‘values’”’ and “orientations” 
is closely related to what Parsons and Shils have 
called ‘‘value-orientations.’’ These refer to ‘‘those as- 
pects of the actor’s orientation which commit him to 
the observance of certain norms, standards, criteria 
of selection, whenever he is in a contingent situation 
which allows (and requires) him to make a choice.”’ '® 
Parsons had earlier defined the value system as a 
limited set of interrelated principles governing con- 
duct, a set of normative ideas, rules and symbols, 
shared by members of a society and coloring the 
actions of individuals in every sphere of their life.” 
Individuals faced with new experiences respond in 
terms of affectively charged preferences. The terms 
are also related to what Florence Kluckhohn has 
defined as ‘‘dominant”’ orientations to problems con- 
sidered crucial and common to all human groups.!'® 
These in turn are linked to the total social system and 
closely related to what has variously been called 
“patterns of culture,” “cultural configuration,” ”° 
“cultural focus,” 7! and ‘‘themes.”’ 2 Such ideas and 
definitions overlap and share common elements. 
They converge in emphasizing the importance of 
social and cultural “values” as an integrational prin- 
ciple of any viable social system. The terms ‘“‘values’’ 
and ‘‘orientations’”’ will be used in somewhat closer 
connotations to what has been called ‘‘basic premises” 
r “fundamental assumptions” than to the technical 
sense in the theory of action of Parsons or to the 
specific set of problems considered crucial to all groups 
as described by F. Kluckhohn. 

This inquiry can be focused more sharply if the 
contrasting dichotomy of collectivism and individual- 
ism is restated in the Parsonian lexicon of “‘collec- 
tivity-orientation” and ‘‘self-orientation.’’ Other ori- 
entations which might have been used are “‘ascrip- 
tion,”’ ‘‘hierarchy,” “‘particularism,” “‘specificity,” or 
“‘traditionalism.’’ However, for our purposes, com- 
parison will be more meaningful in terms of the overall 
primacy of the collectivity-orientation as differenti- 
A. Shils (eds.), Toward a 
Mass., Harvard Univ. 


Taleott, and Edward 
Cambridge, 


16 Parsons, 
general theory of action, 59, 
Press, 1951. 

17 Parsons, Talcott, The structure of social action, 285 ff., 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1937. 

18 Kluckhohn, Florence R., Dominant and variant value orien- 
tations, 7x Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray (eds.), Per- 
sonality in nature, society and culture, 342-357, New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1953. 

19 Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of culture, 
Mifflin, 1934. 

2 Kluckhohn, Clyde, Patterning as exemplified in Navaho cul- 
ture, in Leslie Spier, et al. (eds.), Language, culture and person- 
ality, 124-128, Menasha, Wisc., Sapir Memorial Publication 
Fund, 1941. 

21 Herskovits, Melville, Man and his works, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 

2 Opler, Morris, Themes as dynamic forces in culture, Amer. 
Jour. Sociol. 51(3): 198-206, 1945. 


New 


New York, 


Houghton 


542, New York, 
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ated from self-orientation. In discussing self versus 
collectivity orientations, Parsons and Shils state that 
this is “the dilemma of private versus collective 
interests, or the distribution between private permis- 
siveness and collective obligation.” ** They further 
state that, 


the high frequency of situations in which there is a dis- 
harmony of interests creates the problem of choosing be- 
tween actions for private goals or on behalf of collective 
goals. This dilemma may be resolved by the actor either 
by giving primacy to interests, goals, and values shared 
with other members of a given collective unit of w hich he 
is a member, or by giving primacy to his personal or private 
interests without considering their bearing on collective 
interests.”4 


It would be well to add F. Kluckhohn’s comment here 
that in the pattern structure of every society, both 
types of orientations are present and the “funda- 
mental question is always that of emphasis.” *° 

The Western stress on individualism as correlated 
to urbanization and industrialization will be reexam- 
ined by the application of a conceptual dichotomous 
scheme in a non-Western society which has tradition- 
ally submerged the individual and emphasized the 
collectivity. This may bring new insights into as- 
pects of the complex phenomenon of social change. 
The data and information on Japan will be discussed 
as to consistency with the stated hypotheses. It is 
hoped that the transitional process in contemporary 
Japan will become clearer if discussions are linked to 
theoretical considerations. 


Il. THE “TRADITIONAL” JAPANESE 
SOCIETY 

The study of social change and the evaluation of the 
degree of transformation from a traditional culture to 
a modern urban-industrial society is one of compara- 
tive social analysis. The approach of this study has 
been stated as the contrast of the orientations and 
values of the “‘traditional’’ Japanese society with that 
of postwar Japan. It becomes imperative, therefore, 
that there be a definition of the ideal “traditional” 
base from which change takes place. 

THE TRADITIONAL SOCIAL ORDER 

The ‘traditional’ society upon which the interpre- 
tive analysis will rest relates to the Edo Period (1600- 
1867) under the reign of the Tokugawa family regime. 
The old society was predominantly agrarian in its 
systems of economic production. This agricultural 


23 Parsons, Talcott, and Edward A. Shils (eds.), op. cit., 80. 

24 Thid., 80-81. 

25 Kluckhohn, Florence R., op. cit., 351. Collectivity orienta- 
tions are, of course, also present in the West. In fact, a good 
argument might be made that eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century individualism of the West is now threatened by late 
twentieth-century collectivism, both in totalitarian states, and 
more fundamentally, in large-scale industrial organizations. 
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base supported the lords and their retainers who 
formed the ruling hierarchy. 

Oligarchy was the dominant form of government 
that maintained political and military control in old 
Japan. The particular group which formed the 
“ruling few’’ varied with time, but the pattern of 
political and military oligarchy remained the charac- 
teristic form of government. In drastic political 
changes, whether the Taika or Great Reform of the 
seventh century, the displacement of the Heian court 
nobles in the twelfth century, the hegemony of the 
Tokugawa Regime in the seventeenth century, or the 
Meiji Restoration in the mid-nineteenth century, the 
conflicts were between one oligarchic faction against 
another oligarchic faction ; the struggle was never that 
of the ruled against the ruling. Traditionally, the 
Japanese have been ruled by a small group of men in 
whom great power and authority were vested. 

The traditional society was a world of perpetual 
reconciliation of ninjO (human feelings) with girz 
(moral duty and obligation). The girz psychology 
was fostered in Tokugawa Japan whose salient feature 
was its tranquillity and peace following a full century 
of endemic civil wars and endless feuds between power- 
ful daimyéd (lords). The Japanese historians dis- 
tinguish the disturbed interval between the close of 
the fifteenth century and the end of the sixteenth 
century as the Sengoku jidai (Epoch of wars).! The 
War of Roses in England which lasted thirty years 
seems brief compared to this struggle for oligarchic 
power and control which stretched over a full century. 

The circumstance of the social conditions, before 
the famous Ieyasu set himself up as the first Shogun 
of the Tokugawa Regime at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, aids in the comprehension of the 
development of the traditional girz and collectivity 
orientations. The social system of the Sengoku 
Period was a society nurturing on the collapse of 
overall unity with disorder and dismemberment of the 
state system. Under a condition of chronic warfare, 
the central control of the Shogunate was thrown into 
confusion with each locality having to hold its own 
and resist each other. Each fief had to become self- 
reliant and autonomous. The most influential leader 
of each region with his familial group and vassals 
maintained his personal residential castle under his 
dominance, tightly closed to outsiders, thus prevent- 
ing any invasion by enemies. In incessant warfare, 
defeat meant the total destruction of fief and family. 
The destiny of the daimyo (lord) and retainer, of the 
sovereign and subjéct, was synonymous. To the 
lord’s leadership and beneficence, the vassals replied 
with deeds and services. Under the stress of war, the 
sense of mutual dependency and responsibility became 
all-powerful. The lord was referred to as shishin 

1See, Sansom, G. B., Japan, a short cultural history, 401-440, 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943. 


* Professor Stouffer and his co-workers in their study of the 
American soldier demonstrated the importance of group relations 
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(lord-parent) and the followers as ienoko (children of 
the family). This unity was ever reinforced on the 
battlefields and received impetus from the continuing 
condition of chronic warfare. 

Although at first confined to the warrior class, it 
soon became no different to the peasants with the 
hoe. Once war suddenly commenced, the peasant 
without the security of safety for himself and his 
earth could not diligently pursue his farming in peace. 
They too soon took to weapons and the distinctive 
group of peasant-soldiers arose. 

Under such a condition of perpetual hostilities, 
trade with the outside became impossible and all neces- 
sities of life had to be produced within each fief. The 
samurai (warrior) looked to the peasant for food and 
other basic needs, as the peasant looked to the warrior 
for protection. Each fief, allied into a tightly united 
group through the interdependent relationship of pro- 
tection and cultivation, struck at any attacking force. 
As the rise or fall of each fief depended solely on the 
victory or defeat in battle, the warriors concentrated 
on the occupation of war. Inevitably the warriors 
entreiiched themselves as political bureaucrats, with 
the remaining masses, primarily those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, relegated into a compliance posi- 
tion. Even in periods of temporary lulls of warfare, 
the warrior class specialized in military arts for 
victory of wars yet to come and kept increasing its 
authority. First in military matters, the authori- 
tarianism of the samurai class soon expanded into 
every other social and political matter. 

Hierarchy and ascription were important value- 
orientations in traditional Japan. After Tokugawa 
leyasu vanquished all rivals by the decisive Battle 
of Sekigahara in 1600, the society was frozen into a 
legally immutable class structure. With meticulous 
care leyasu established the Tokugawa Shogunate, the 
base for our comparative analysis, which maintained 
a peaceful Japan for a period of two and a half cen- 
turies lasting down to the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 
After a full century of bloody civil wars, every effort 
was made to suppress growth and change for the firm 
stabilization of a static social structure. Besides the 
Imperial family and court nobles at the pinnacle of 
the hierarchy, and the outcasts such as the Eta out- 
side the human realm, the social system of traditional 
Japan was popularly known as the shi-nd-kd-shé 
(warrior-farmer-artisan-merchant) economy ranked in 
hierarchical order. 

The rigid social system was calculated to maintain 
the status quo of society for the benefit of the warrior 
class.2 The ruling class which included the daimyé 





under combat situations. See Stouffer, Samuel A., The American 
soldier: combat and its aftermath 2, Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1949. 

3 The samurai functionaries in the Tokugawa society present a 
striking similarity to the modern American bureaucratic structure 
in terms of peer group approval, the functionaries against the 
masses with no direct participation in policy making by the latter, 
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(lords), with the shdgun (generalissimo) as the greatest 
of the daimyé, on down to the humblest foot soldiers 
(ashigaru), numbered two million in a national popula- 
tion of thirty million. The warriors as feudal func- 
tionaries became supreme and established themselves 
as a fixed aristocracy. 

The frugal farmers who served as the foundation of 
the economy and chief source of wealth as the culti- 
vators of rice were extended the dubious honor of 
next in rank. Many if not most were poverty- 
stricken tenant peasants (mizunomi hyakushd) sub- 
jected to a heavy burden of taxation, perpetually in 
debt, surviving at a bare level of subsistence. Some 
forty per cent or more of their production was ap- 
propriated annually to the ruling oligarchy. The 
numerous insurrections (7kk2) attested to the suffering 
and discontent of the peasantry. 

The kd (artisans) and shéd (merchants) were for 
practical purposes almost identical in their bourgeoisie 
status. Although the merchants were rated in a 
lower position than the farmers, continued peace 
steadily improved their economic position as they 
amassed wealth. Kabuki drama and ukiyo-e wood- 
block prints flourished under their patronage. In 
fact, it was the successful merchants combining with 
the lower samurai who provided much of the leader- 
ship necessary for the rapid industrialization following 
the Meiji change. 

The kinds of clothes and their color, the types and 
size of houses, the kind of language, the manner of 
bowing, and so on were strictly stratified by class. 
Status in society was calculated on such criteria as 
the individual’s position in the family, economic con- 
dition, occupation, age, sex, and marital status. 
Within each societal group, hierarchy and ascription 
gained faith and confidence as opposed to faith in 
freedom and equality of the West. The elders were 
honored. Formal age-grading was common. The 
privilege of masculinity and the subordination of 
women were part of the bushi (warrior) code. 

To combat any social mobility, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate widened the gaps between each class, and 
within each social position inserted a still more mi- 
nutely graded ranking system, all linked by a lord- 
retainer or master-servant or similar relationships. It 
the emphasis on shame and sincerity, the existence of latent 
structures, personality manipulations, block of vertical mobility, 


and the high order of formal organization. Sansom makes this 
comment: 

“Tokugawa Japan was in many respects the antithesis of a 
feudal country. Granted that the object of the Shoguns was to 
preserve the appearance of feudal relationships between them- 
selves and their vassals, the reality was far otherwise. The 
supremacy of the Tokugawa was maintained not because they 
stood at the apex of a pyramid of feudal loyalties, but because 
they kept a precarious balance among the Fudai and Tozama 
fiefs by a policy of bullying, cajoling, intriguing, and spying, 
combined with a financial and military strategy designed to keep 
the feudatories weak and unable to combine against their nominal 
suzerain.’’ Sansom, G. B., The western world and Japan, 376, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
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rigidly defined the social position of each individual 
and made it virtually impossible to climb into a 
higher status. Thus, an elaborate hierarchy was 
firmly established with the Shégun at the top, followed 
by the lords, vassals, undervassals, to the peasants 
with the artisans and the merchants at the bottom. 
Each individual was identified with and responsible to 
some particular individual higher than himself in the 
social hierarchy. He was related to others outside 
the direct line by virtue of his overlord’s relation to 
them. Furthermore, loyalty to the hierarchy took 
precedence over loyalty even to one’s family. 

With stringent control of all roads, the strict pro- 
hibition of geographic movements by people, and the 
seclusion policy of the Tokugawa regime closing 
Western contact except for the Dutch by 1640, the 
system became still more fixed. The Japanese indi- 
vidual learned that if he stayed in his ‘‘proper station 
in life,” as Benedict puts it,t as determined by the 
meticulous hierarchy, he was safe and secure. 

The peasantry was completely disarmed, while the 
samurai became a parasitic class receiving annual rice 
stipends from taxes levied upon the farmers. Though 
no longer fulfilling its social function as protector and 
defender, the warrior class tried to maintain its high 
rank in the four-class structure. In an environment 
of peace and stability, there could be no reciprocity as 
that born of cooperation on the battlefields. The 
lord-retainer relationship lost the allegiance and alli- 
ance bound through great denials in warfare and 
easily deteriorated into one of inertia. When the 
vassals could no longer possess voluntary presentation 
of themselves with complete self-negation, the situa- 
tion was fertile for the emergence and development 
of moral principles and doctrines.’ The vassals began 
to possess some doubt of absolute obedience and 
service and came to associate their behavior and ac- 
tions with a sense of moral obligation (girz) to superi- 
ors. As the eminent historian Sansom writes: 


The fact is that Bushidd in the 18th century was no 
longer what it was before, a customary code developed 
among soldiers under the stress of war, but a system of 
practical ethics evolved out of the disagreement of phi- 
losophers and in the process of adaptation to the needs of 
a peaceful society.® 


Such forced lord-retainer relations of the warrior 
class were held up as the fundamental basis and model 
for all superior-subordinate human behavior in the 
traditional society. The warrior class sought to make 
its own moral code the ethic of the nation. The 
elite’s moral pattern at the highest level of social 
structure was emulated by the masses and it perme- 





4 Benedict, Ruth, The chrysanthemum and the sword, ch. 3. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 

5 Himeoka, Tsutomu, Giri no kannen to sono shakaiteki kiso 
(The concept of giri and its social basis), Shakaigaku kenkyt 
No. 1: 162-223, 1944. 

6 Sansom, G. B., Japan, a short cultural history, 491-492, New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943. 
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ated in varying degrees all other social classes. 
Bushido and giri ceased to be the exclusive property 
of the samurai class and became the accepted standard 
of behavior of all Japan. The peasants, artisans, and 
merchants used it as the model for master-servant or 
teacher-apprentice relationships, and even the family 
members incorporated it into their person-to-person 
relations within the family group. The pattern of 
superior-subordination showed consistency in all 
spheres, and this pattern of behavior in all groups 
mutually reinforced each other. Probably nowhere 
in the world at any time has the moral code of a 
people been so rigidly elaborated and amplified to 
such extremes.’ The Tokugawa Shogunate in order 
to perpetuate the traditional society instilled a system 
of social order and moral doctrines so that it would 
not break down through mutual aggression and 
hostility. 

The family-collectivity orientation as a dominant 
value in the social environment of traditional Japan 
needs no emphasis. One sought the prosperity and 
continuance of his own family, and individual interests 
were sacrificed for those of the family. In the feudal 
fiefs, fostered by the agrarian economy, the social and 
economic unit was not the individual but the family. 
The basic social organism was the kinship group re- 
sponsible for the tillage of the agricultural holdings. 
Under Chinese influences, the Japanese accentuated 
the familial ties as the center of the social order. Such 
values were emphasized so often in the moral precepts 
that the traditional ideas of family relations were 
seldom called into question. Decision as to what 
was good or bad was arrived at in terms of what was 
good or bad for the family and kin group. 

The family in traditional Japan was patrilineal, 
patriarchal, and patrilocal. The father as the head 
of household maintained strong authoritarian control 
over family members. To preserve the unity and 
continuity of the family, the duty of the eldest son 
was to marry and produce a male descendent. So 
strong was the tradition of family continuity that the 
yoshi system (adopted son or husband) was established 
for cases where there was no son. Family property 
was generally and preferentially inherited by the 
eldest son who became the household head upon the 
retirement or death of his father. In such a family- 
oriented society, the compulsion to marriage was 
marked and children were universally loved. 

Somewhere during the historic past, the concept of 
le (house) became an inseparable aspect of, and even 
overshadowed, the family per se. Quoting Sansom 
again: 

The distinguishing feature of the Japanese family system 


is the importance of the house as contrasted with an inde- 
terminate group of blood relations loosely described as a 





7 For a critical discussion of the types and meaning of various 
categories in Japanese moral obligations and their reciprocals, 
see Benedict, Ruth, op. cit., chs. 5 to 8. 
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family. . . . To be more precise, the House is composed 
of the head of the House and of members who are subject 
to his authority. Those members may include not only 
his kindred by relationship of blood, but also persons, male 
and female, who are not his blood relations and who enter 
the House with his consent. The House is in fact a name 
group and not a blood group.® 


The family became firmly institutionalized as the 
“‘house.”” The emphasis shifted from the family as a 
biological and social unit, though still important, to 
the “‘house” as a collective-group organization. Mar- 
riage combined ize (house) with another ie. The 
character for “‘bride’’ (yome) in Japanese is a symbolic 
combination of woman and house. The ze was the 
manifestation of a faith held by the family in-group 
whether related by blood or marriage, or unrelated as 
were adopted members such as servants of the prin- 
cipal house who received a home and land. In rural 
Japan, the first son was the heir to the headship of the 
main house (honke); the branch house (bunke) with 
subordinate positions were established by the second 
and younger sons or by unrelated persons under the 
tutelage of the main house, making up a patrilineal 
kinship group. Such a group of households formed 
an extended family group, known technically as 
dozoku.’ There were many reciprocal obligations and 
responsibilities attached to the relationship, varying 
with locality and tradition. 

The concept of house while instilled with a cognitive 
stress on Confucian parental authority and filial duty 
took on the additional moral obligatory duties and 
authoritarian principles of the lord-vassal relationship 
which served as the basis and model for conduct and 
creed in the traditional society. The family incor- 
porated the samurai moral teachings into its parent- 
child, husband-wife, elder brother-younger brother, 
and other familial relationships, although such obliga- 
tions and duties were not oftentimes consciously 
recognized as such in the “biological” primary group. 
Each individual member of the house was prescribed 
a definite position in a hierarchical scale bound to 
others in a network of moral duties and proper 
conduct. 

As the lord-vassal relations served as the model for 
conduct and behavior in the traditional society, the 
family in turn served as the model for the structure and 
terminology for all types of secondary group organiza- 
tions. The major institutional referent from which 
secondary groups were constructed was the family. 
Bennett has made this observation: 


The important point is not that Japan is one large 
family, but rather that definitions, names, and other as- 


8 Sansom, G. B., The western world and Japan, 448, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 

9 See, Kitano, Seiichi, Dizoku soshiki to oyakata-kokata kank6 
shiry6 (Material on the dézoku system and the oyakata-kokata 
custom), Minzokugaku nempo 3: 161-189, 1941. Also: Okada, 
Yuzuru, Kinship organization in Japan, Jour. Educ. Sociol. 26 
(1): 27-31, 1952. 
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pects of roles found in the family are capable of use as 
models for many other types of positions and relationships. 
As models, they do not necessarily mean that attitudes of 
love, devotion, hate, etc., associated with the family must 
likewise carry over to non-familial relationships.’® 


The major framework for group activity or organiza- 
tion was the family and, if strangers and other un- 
related persons were to function together, an artificial 
or simulated kinship group was formed. 

The religions of traditional Japan supported and 
reinforced the rigid social system. Rather than mo- 
tives of the sacred and ‘‘other-world”’ orientation, the 
governing interest concerned social ethics. Both 
Buddhism and Confucianism were cultural borrow- 
ing from China, then the most advanced and powerful 
of all nations. Westernization was not the first con- 
scious effort by the Japanese at acculturation. Dur- 
ing the span from the fifth to the eighth century, the 
process of ‘‘Sino-ization”’ was at work in the Japanese 
society. Sometime between the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies the Japanese borrowed the Chinese script. 
Buddhism was accepted with enthusiasm from the 
continent in the sixth century. Confucianism, a re- 
ligion of filial piety, began to take root during the 
eighth century, mainly by the upper elites. China 
contributed enormously to the content and well-being 
of the Japanese culture, influencing the language, art, 
love of nature, and stressing family solidarity. 

Buddhism as the predominant religion in traditional 
Japan cannot be overemphasized."' As recorded in 
the Nihon shoki, an ancient Japan chronicle, Buddhism 
entered Japan through Korea about the sixth century 
and was peacefully amalgamated with the native 
Shint6 and later blended with the Confucian way. 
The Buddhist doctrine stressed nirvana, the losing of 
self in infinity—that is, the losing of ego, unlike 
Christianity where the preservation of ego received 
great emphasis." The realization of truth came 
through introspection. No Freud could have arisen 
in a milieu of traditional Japan which neglected in- 
dividual psychology and emphasized abnegation of 
self. The individual and life itself in Buddhism are 
relative things. The Tokugawa Shogunate sup- 
pressed Christianity. The Japanese were not condi- 
tioned by the Christian dogma that “‘man is con- 
ceived in sin, and born in iniquity.”” The self in 
Buddhist thought could not exist without the benefi- 
cence and good will of others and of all things in nature. 


10 [n a footnote in: Ishino, Iwao, The oyabun-kobun: a Japanese 
ritual kinship institution, Amer. Anthrop. 55(5): 706, 1953. 

1! Chan, Wing-tsit, Buddhist Japan and world peace, in Lyman 
Bryson and others (eds.), Approaches to national unity, fifth sym- 
posium, 473-488, New York, Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion, 1945. 

12 Nishida, Kitar6, a leading Japanese philosopher, has charac- 
terized Western philosophy as the “concept of Being,’’ while 
that of the Orient as the “concept of Nothing.’’ See Komatsu, 
Setsur6, Nishida tetsugaku no kompon seikaku (The fundamental 
characteristics of Nishida philosophy), 134 ff, Toky6, Sekai 
hyGron-sha, 1948. 
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One strove for satisfaction with a simple and modest 
life without high aspirations. The indigenous Shintd 
religion too was not centered on any concern over 
moral guilt or sin. The native religion was nature 
worship—a religion of praise and gratitude rather 
than of fear. Ritual and ceremonial purity were the 
foci of the indigenous religion and it concerned 
practices of exorcism, cleanliness, and abstention. 

The focus of Confucian doctrine was the cult of the 
family. Confucian morality extolled the ‘“‘five rela- 
tions’: Affection between father and son; respect and 
loyalty between lord and servant; harmony between 
husband and wife; precedence between elder and 
younger brothers; and fidelity between friends. Hier- 
archy was a primary concern. As an ethical system 
it taught benevolence, propriety, wisdom, and em- 
phasized obedience to parents. The doctrine was 
unconcerned with heaven and hell, or with abstract 
good and evil. Its primary emphasis concerned the 
problems of behavior and of man’s duty and obliga- 
tions in social and familial relations and helped to 
codify the ethics of the samurai class. The elites 
followed the Confucian codes of family and kin and 
tried to emulate the Chinese life-ways. The masses 
were not particularly concerned with such foreign 
patterns until after the Sengoku Period. The Con- 
fucian principles of government and society stressed 
the interests of the collectivity above that of the 
individual. 

The ethical codes of Buddhism and Confucianism 
converged at an important philosophical point. The 
moral philosophy of both tended to efface any division 
between man and his external surroundings. Buddhist 
beliefs did not differentiate between the self and other 
objects. The individual was inseparable from that 
which was outside and external. One sought har- 
mony with, and tried to become part of, nature. 
Similarly under Confucian virtues, the individual was 
totally absorbed in the fulfillment of his social and 
family obligations in a religion of filial piety. He was 
completely intermeshed with his social milieu. Such 
religious philosophies were not consonant with the 
emergence of individualistic self-orientations. 

The Japanese elite sought to enrich their culture by 
the incorporation of the political and administrative 
structure of China, the Buddhist doctrine, and the 
Confucian filial piety and veneration of ancestors. 
However, these were not absorbed uncritically. As 
in the Westernization process later, the cultural bor- 
rowing was selective. Kroeber, for example, notes 
that “the Japanese gradually took over most of 
Chinese civilization but resolutely refused to accept 
rhymed tonal poetry, civil service examinations, foot- 
binding, and a number of other particular Chinese 
features.”’ 3 The secular Emperor system of China 


13 Kroeber, A. 
Brace, 1948. 


L., Anthropology, 416, New York, Harcourt, 
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was ignored. However, the great variety of Chinese 
patterns which were imported and assimilated enabled 
the Japanese to develop a tremendously wider cultural 
base. It led to the great emphasis of familial and 
collectivity orientations which developed through the 
centuries into dominant cultural themes of Japan. 

To recapitulate, the traditional Japanese society was 
an oligarchic social order based on a deeply ingrained 
philosophy of moral duties and social obligations. 
Each individual was prescribed a definite position in a 
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hierarchical pyramid, bound to others in a rigid net- 
work of moral ties, which originally emerged from 
the lord-vassal relationship under chronic warfare. 
Family solidarity and family pride, always strong 
among the Japanese, were reinforced by Buddhist and 
Confucian doctrines which stressed veneration of an- 
cestors, filial piety, and family continuity. The 
framework of group activity was the family or house. 
In all spheres the collectivity orientations far out- 
weighed the individual self-orientations. 


PART TWO 


THE ANALYSIS 


Ill. METHOD OF STUDY 


The major task in an attempt to determine the 
current status of the basic collectivity orientations of 
the traditional Japanese society is the delineation of 
aspects of opinions and attitudes in contemporary 
Japan. In contrasting the values and orientations of 
the traditional society with those of post-Surrender 
Japan, one cannot treat all the relevant data on current 
Japan. Most information on contemporary Japan is 
in some respect relevant to this study. Some selection 


must be made in order to permit a systematic treat- 


~ 


ment. The data provided by public opinion polls con- 
ducted by Japanese agencies have been selected as 
most appropriate for this purpose. These are supple- 
mented at some points by other social studies. The 
examination of the scattered opinion polls and the 
community and social studies in the Japanese socio- 
logical literature should prove rewarding. 

The results of public opinion polls are usually pre- 
sented to show numbers, as proportions, of respondents 
reporting various attitudes assumed to be points along 
a continuum. The detailed breakdown of opinion 
polls by age, sex, occupation, education, and type of 
residential areas, where available, helps to give quanti- 
tative indications of attitudes held by the various sub- 
groups of the Japanese population. It aids the charac- 
terization and comparison of the attitudes of various 
segments of the society. Such comparisons of part 
against part assist in an understanding of the Japanese 
society as a whole. 

The results of polls and conclusions of social studies 
interpreted within a scheme of ‘‘collectivity’’ and 
‘self’ orientations aid in gaining a view of what the 
common elements are, the ways in which different seg- 
ments of the population align themselves on particular 
opinions and attitudes, and how the various groups fit 
together to form the overall attitude. Such a frame- 
work will help to relate to each other the many seem- 
ingly fragmentary and independent studies. The cur- 
rent positions of various segments of Japanese society 
along the continuum from one type of orientation to 
another will contribute to a better understanding of 


the social structure of Japan. It will also give indi- 
cations of which groups are experiencing opposite 
orientations simultaneously, which may be an impor- 
tant source of stresses and strains, and therefore, of 
social change. 

The public opinion polls conducted by Japanese 
agencies proved the richest source of empirical infor- 
mation on attitudes held by contemporary Japanese.' 
Opinion surveys have had a phenomenal growth of 
popularity in post-war Japan. With the new ‘“demo- 
kurashi’’ after the Pacific War, it was fashionable to 
attempt to conduct public opinion polls. It has been 
noted that ‘‘within the first year of the Occupation, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 100 organizations 
were formed for the primary purposes of studying 
public opinion.’” At the height of popularity during 
1946-1950, polling agencies in Japan conducted sur- 
veys on everything from attitudes toward the Emperor, 
housing and daylight saving time, to telephone service, 
prostitution, school lunches, and Typhoon “Jane.” 
The survey methods of the early post-Surrender polls 
were very haphazard and cast serious doubt on the 
reliability of the results. However, with experience 
gained through operation and training of qualified 
opinion research men, the sample designs, question- 
naire construction, and interviewing techniques greatly 
improved.® 

In November, 1945, the Japanese Government es- 
tablished the Public Opinion Research Unit in the 
Cabinet Deliberation Room (Naikaku shingi shitsu, 
yoron chésa-bu). Later this unit was expanded into 
the National Public Opinion Research Institute (Sdrifu, 
Kokuritsu yoron chésajo) by Law No. 128 passed by 
the National Diet in June, 1949. Its function was 


1 For a list of major public opinion agencies in Japan, 1945- 
1956, see appendix I. 

2 Passin, Herbert, The development of public opinion research 
in Japan, Internatl. Jour. Opin. Attit. Research 5(1): 25, 1951. 

3 Koyama, Eizé, Yoron chésa (Public opinion surveys), in 
Tanabe, Hisatoshi (ed.), Yoron chésa to seiji (Public opinion and 
government), 63-112, Tédky6, Sekisen-sha, 1954. Also: Yone- 
yama, Keizd, Yoron (Public opinion), in Toky6 shakai kagaku 
kenkyijo, Gendai shakai no kenkyii (Research on contemporary 
society), 225-256, Téky6, Jitsugy6 no Nihon-sha, 1948. 
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described as research on improvement of public opinion 
methodology. It also conducted polls on nation-wide 
samples at the requests of various government minis- 
tries. The Institute was guaranteed independence 
and freedom from political pressures.‘ 

Early in 1946, the Public Opinion and Sociclogical 
Research Unit was established in the Civil Information 
and Education Section, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Forces. This organization played an impor- 
tant role in the technical development of opinion poll- 
ing in Japan. It constantly evaluated public opinion 
studies conducted by Japanese agencies, and provided 
technical literature and consultants from the United 
States.°® 

In Japan, it has been the newspapers and the news 
agencies which have given most direct support to the 
development of poll research unlike the United States 
where private and university-attached institutes are 
more active. Full-time opinion research staffs are 
maintained by Asahi, Mainichi, and Yomiuri news- 
papers, the three great metropolitan presses of Japan.’ 
The results of opinion surveys are published as regular 
features in these newspapers. Chibu Japan News- 
papers, a league of newspapers in the Chibu region of 
Japan with headquarters in Nagoya, also maintain an 
active public opinion section. 

Of the news agencies, Jiji News Agency has been an 
active organization within the survey field. It con- 
ducts its polls through forty-six branch offices located 
throughout Japan. The Kydd6 News Agency and 
the Dentsi Advertising Agency also conduct opinion 
surveys. 

Of the private agencies operating on a local scale, 
the three most prominent are Association for Public 
Opinion Science (Yoron kagaku kydkai) which surveys 
cross-sections of the To6ky6 population, Osaka Public 
Opinion Research Institute which conducts polls within 
Osaka Prefecture, and Nagasue Public Opinion Re- 

4 This organization headed by Koyama, Eiz6, was deactivated 
in June, 1954. 

5 For the history and description of this organization, see 
Bennett, John W., Social and attitudinal research in Japan: The 
work of SCAP’s Public Opinion and Sociological Research Divi- 
sion, Jour. East Asiatic Studies 2(1): 21-33, 1952. For a critical 
evaluation of the work of this unit by Japanese scholars, see 
Nihon minzoku kyodkai, Shakai chisa, zadankai; tokushii (Special 
number; social research, a symposium), Minzokugaku kenkyii 
17(1): 68-80, 1952. 

6 During 1946 to 1948, the needs and opportunities in develop- 
ing social and opinion research as related to the American Occupa- 
tion of Japan were surveyed by ‘‘visiting consultants” Raymond 
Bowers, Edwin Deming, Herbert Hyman, Clyde Kluckhohn, and 
Florence Powdermaker. The unit was headed by Herbert Passin 
in 1946, by John C. Pelzel in 1948, and by John W. Bennett from 
1949 until deactivation in June, 1951. The professional staff 
included such prominent Japanese scholars as Suzuki, Eitaré; 
Kitano, Seiichi; Koyama, Takashi; Seki, Keigo; Sakurada, 
Katsunori; Ot6, Tokihiko; Takeuchi, Toshimi; Ishida, Eiichiré; 
and others. 

7 Asahi inclines toward progressive views whereas Mainichi 
and Yomiuri tend to follow an editorially conservative policy. 
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TABLE 1 
Largest no. of 
Usual interviewers 
Agency number employed 
Asahi 340 2,500* 
Mainichi 300 300 
Yomiuri 300 300 
Chibu 85 200 
Jiji 200 260 
Ky6d6 130 135 
Dentsi 50 350 
Yoron kagaku kydkai 200 1,230 
Osaka 30 65 
Nagasue 30 40 


* For general election survey. 


search Institute which concentrates on surveys in the 
Ky6to area. The work of private institutes has been 
marked by careful small-sampling procedures.  Al- 
though reliability is achieved for over-all estimates, 
such reliability is greatly reduced in the detailed break- 
downs because of the small number of cases. 

Some insights into techniques and procedures of 
polling agencies in Japan can be gained from a recent 
survey sponsored by the World Association for Public 
Opinion Research (WAPOR).* All of the major public 
opinion agencies in Japan reported the use of direct 
personal interviewing. None employ the mail ques- 
tionnaires or newspaper ballots commonly used in the 
immediate post-war period. As to method of tabulat- 
ing data, only Asahi Newspaper, Jiji News Agency, 
and Dentsii Advertising Agency report the use of the 
International Business Machines (IBM). Most agen- 
cies, therefore, still resort to tabulation by hand. 

Table 1 gives the responses from various Japanese 
agencies to the question: ‘““About how many inter- 
viewers do you usually employ in one study?’ Another 
question (table 2) was: ‘‘When you gather data by 
personal interview, what is the largest number of urban 
places and the largest number of rural places you have 
covered in any one study in the past three years (1953- 
1956)?” 


TABLE 2 
Urban Rural 
Agency places places 
Asahi 137 205 
Mainichi 166 131 
Yomiuri i104 102 
Chibu 92 108 
Jiji 120 54 
Ky6d6 144 106 
Dentsi 80 100 
Yoron kagaku kydkai 50 240 
Osaka 35 20 
30 10 


Nagasue 

8’ The information is based on answers to the questionnaire 
“International directory of organizations conducting social re- 
research, opinion research, consumer research, March, 1956,” 
International Opinion Research Project in cooperation with 
World Association for Public Opinion Research. The question- 
naires are on file at the Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
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To the inquiry on the most frequent sampling tech- 
nique used, most Japanese agencies reported use of the 
technique of area sampling, which is considered most 
satisfactory in current American public opinion prac- 
tice. Area sampling involves the selection of respond- 
ents by dividing the territory into geographical areas 
and taking every uth person. Area sampling tech- 
nique was reported by Asahi, Mainichi, Yomiuri, 
Ky6d6, Dentsi, Chibu, and Yoron kagaku kydkai. 
Nagasue and Osaka Institute tended to use a simple 
quota-allocation system based on census figures. Such 
quota sampling involves the selection of individuals 
who meet quota requirements as to age, sex, income, 
etc., which gives more latitude to interviewers in pick- 
ing out respondents. 

Probability sampling is facilitated in the Japanese 
situation where complete enumerations of the popula- 
tion exist in every ward and village office. Such regis- 
ters with their detailed information provide ap- 
propriate master lists from which samples can be 
drawn. Herbert H. Hyman of National Opinion Re- 
search Center, impressed by the amount of data avail- 
able in Japan wrote in 1947: ‘‘The Japanese situation 
offered possibilities for sampling so superior to America, 
that they should have ended up with random sampling 
which could ultimately lead to the best samples in the 
world.’’’ 

In the evaluation of an opinion poll, one needs to 
be constantly cautious as to its reliability and validity. 
In considering Japanese polls, there are problems of 
establishing suitable classificatory schemes; it is un- 
likely that the occupational and industrial categories 
used in American polls would be appropriate. There 
are also problems of the wording of questions as well 
as of interviewing bias, both in eliciting responses and 
in recording the responses. The agencies themselves 
are aware of the cultural tradition of thought control 
and constant efforts are made to increase polling effi- 
ciency.'” To a people used to the tradition of sup- 
pressing expressions of personal opinions, the non- 
response categories of ‘‘don’t know”’ and ‘‘no answer’”’ 
may seem a way to elude replies. In many polls these 
responses are frequent, and if the ‘don’t know”’ group 
had responded, there might be no differences in opin- 
ions. Any but the largest differences in the fine break- 
downs by age, sex, or occupation from any one sample 
are therefore treated with caution. Hyman makes an 
interesting comment on non-responses in Japanese 
polls: 


The ‘‘don’t know”’ vote might be regarded as an avenue 
to evasive answers, and if respondents tended to state their 
position falsely by saying ‘‘don’t know”’ it would question 
the validity of the data. Yet, preliminary evidence and 
the judgments of informants indicate otherwise. In the 


* Hyman, Herbert, World surveys—the Japanese angle, Jnter- 
natl. Jour. Opin. Attit. Research 1(2): 25, 1947. 

” For example, see Yoron kagaku kydkai, Yoron sokutei ni 
okeru shitsumon gijutsu no kenkya (Research on interviewing 
techniques in public opinion surveys), Tékyé, 1950. 
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recent results of the best nationwide survey group, the 
“don’t know” vote has a median value of 15%, not at all 
high compared with American results. Secondly, high 
proportions of ‘‘don’t know” are mainly characteristics of 
the more uninformed groups (rural, women) in the popula- 
tion suggesting that lack of knowledge or uncrystallized 
opinions rather than evasion is at work." 


The problem of what a respondent says as against 
what he feels or how he actually behaves remains a 
perennial problem in public opinion surveys in any 
country. The informant may answer by an approved 
ideal rather than how he will behave in an actual situa- 
tion. In addition to this discrepancy of verbalized 
intention as against real activity, the respondent may 
actually not have a crystallized opinion or intention. 
One strong indication of validity of the Japanese polls 
has been the ability of the agencies to predict very 
closely the outcomes of the national elections. 

One disadvantage in the use of these materials has 
been the inability of the researcher to have participated 
in the collection of data. However, most of the ob- 
servation and gathering of data cited were made for 
sociological, psychological, or polling purposes and 
as such should be valuable for research purposes. 
Another problem was the lack of control in the sam- 
pling process. It was usually not known what precise 
sampling plan was used in particular surveys, or what 
precautions may, or may not, have been taken to as- 
sure adherence to the sampling plan by the field inter- 
viewers. For example, we usually did not know 
whether substitutions were made for households drawn 
in the sample but not located. In many cases it was 
impossible to define what universe had been sampled 
in any specific inquiry—although this difficulty was 
partially overcome in some cases by differences shown 
among the responses of various sub-groups. Fre- 
quently information was lacking on the actual number 
of cases in the sample. 

Needless to say, conclusions from any single table 
should be viewed with caution and as tentative, sub- 
ject to confirmation. Any one poll or study may, of 
course, be misleading in judging the extent of change 
in the attitude toward deep traditional and basic orien- 
tations. However, recurrent patterns of response and 
consistent differences are much more reliable than 
particular responses for individual questions. The re- 
sults of the various polls and microscopic studies taken 
in combination will be considered meaningful. 

The data, in the form available, were not always 
amenable to a “‘statistical’”’ treatment. The results of 
polls were often summary reports which gave only the 
overall figures or crude percentages. Quantitative 
trends and breakdowns will be cited which may not 
always conform to all requirements of a rigorous statis- 
tical approach. Such presentations will be utilized to 
indicate consistent trends, not precise percentages. It 
may be annoying to a reader who may wish to evaluate 


11 Hyman, Herbert, op. cit., 20. 
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statistical significances of per cent differences in some 
of the tables presented. For each poll presented, 
every effort was made to state the date of the survey 
(as against the date of publication), the size and type 
of sample, and whether the sample was local or 
nation-wide. 

The original intent had been to relate each opinion 
poll to traditional values by placement of attributes 
such as age, sex, occupation, education, and urban- 
rural division of the group surveyed along a continuum 
on a five-point scale from a dominantly traditional 
collectivity-orientation to a dominantly individualistic 
orientation, and to evaluate the status of attitudes 
toward various institutional areas as traditional, tran- 
sitional, or modern. However such an analytical ap- 
proach was abandoned because the necessary break- 
downs by social characteristics of the respondents were 
not consistently available for critical appraisal. In 
many polls, the number of persons interviewed was too 
small to permit reliable breakdowns within the data. 
The material, therefore, has been presented topically 
rather than by discussion of the social characteristics 
of respondents. 

This study does not seek to define a “cultural con- 
figuration”’ or the “‘psychology”’ of the Japanese. It is 
an attempt at a study of contemporary Japan through 
the examination of empirical data offered by various 
polls and social studies in order to evaluate change in 
the traditional collectivity orientations. Although the 
results of some of the particular polls may be affected 
by random errors or various other kinds of bias, the 
responses on different inquiries may show a large 
measure of consistency. If so, we are warranted in 
drawing some broad inferences about Japanese atti- 
tudes in the post-war period. The effort is made to 
piece together the widely scattered materials into some 
sort of coherent whole which will give an indication of 
current tendencies of the Japanese society in transition. 

So wide is the range of data that some limits had to 
be set to gathering material so that it could be handled 
in manageable parts. The writer has tried to focus his 
selection of opinion surveys and social studies in terms 
of the focus of the interpretive scheme presented 
earlier, thus keeping meandering down to a minimum. 
As the large number and infinite variety of opinions 
and attitudes in all spheres of activity required some 
sort of categorization, the discussion has been accord- 
ingly grouped topically into attitudes concerning (1) 
family and house, (2) occupation and labor, (3) village 
life, and (4) political leadership. 

In the following section, the discussion will center 
on the family system and the “‘house.’”” The material 
includes studies on attitudes toward marriage, status 
of women, and family relationships. The next chapter 
will examine the current attitudes on the occupational 
hierarchy and the labor union organizations. The 


section on local village life considers primogeniture, 
land reform, and rural voting patterns. 


The Imperial 
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institution and the political parties are discussed under 
the chapter on political leadership. The final assess- 
ment will attempt to deal with the significance and 
implications of the collectivity orientations in post-war 
Japan. 


IV. ATTITUDES TOWARD FAMILY 
AND HOUSE 


Japanese tradition taught that familial relationships 
were the basis of social order. The traditional family 
system combined patriarchal authoritarianism with 
social hierarchy and mutual obligations and duties. 
Its chief characteristics were the concept of ze or 
‘“‘house,”” the absolute power of the patriarchal head, 
and the low status relegated to women.! Each indi- 
vidual member of the family collectivity continually 
submerged his private goals and desires for the good 
and prosperity of the family group. 

The house of the patrilineal and patriarchal family 
emphasized the maintenance and continuity of the 
household, of its traditions, and of its occupation. 
The traditional house was a collectivity united in 
spatial terms as well as a temporal group which placed 
prime importance on the continuity from ancestors to 
descendants. Perhaps the strongest indication of col- 
lective-oriented patterns of thought can be seen from 
the deep feeling of the necessity of having children 
even to the extent of adoption in order to maintain and 
continue the family unit. 

The transmission of hereditary rights and family 
property was the important factor, not necessarily the 
continuance of a particular blood line. As the Japa- 
nese sociologist Ariga states: 

The Japanese family is conceived of as existing continu- 
ously from the past and into the future, unceasingly, inde- 
pendent of birth and death of its members. Ancestors 
and offsprings are linked together by an idea of family 
genealogy, or keifu, which does not mean relationships. 
based on mere blood inheritance and succession, but rather 


a bond of relationship inherent: in the maintenance and 
continuance of the family as an institution.” 


Under the Occupation, the new Civil Code effective 
on January 1, 1948, legally abolished the concept of ze 
(house) and improved the legal status of women. The 
revised Civil Code abolished the system of the family 
head, annulled the legal incompetence of women, pro- 
vided freedom of marriage, equal property rights, equal 
rights to seek divorce, and equal obligation of chasity.* 
The abolition of the legal provisions in the old Civil 
Code was meant to stress the individual as the primary 
unit over the family and to bring about a change in the 


1 Fuji, Naomoto; Hirayama, Toshird; and Ishida, Kazuyoshi, 
Hoken shakai no seijuku (The development of the feudal society), 
81 ff., Osaka, Sdgen-sha, 1951. 

2 Ariga, Kizaemon, The family in Japan, Marr. Fam. Liv. 
16(4): 362, 1954. 

3 Steiner, Kurt, The revision of the Civil Code of Japan: pro- 
visions affecting the family, Far East. Quart. 9(2): 169-184, 1950. 
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traditional patterns based on the family system. 
Transformation of basic familial ways of life cannot 
occur overnight. The critical question centers on the 
problem of whether changes are occurring or whether 
traditional ways remain strong in spite of the revised 
Civil Code provisions. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage in the traditional society had been an affair 
between families rather than individuals. Arranged 
marriages were actually relationships between two 
family collectivities. The families concerned followed 
the procedure of requesting the nakédo (go-between) 
to assume the chief role in negotiations and the re- 
sponsibility of the proper ceremonies. The intermedi- 
ary exchanged prospecti of the bride and groom for 
consideration by the heads of the families concerned. 
If interest was expressed on either side arrangements 
were made for one or more opportunities to meet. 

With the focus on the perpetuation of the house, the 
aim of marriage was the procreation of children, 
especially a male heir to assure family continuity. 
Individual desires were of secondary importance. The 
wife was only a means for bearing an heir to the family 
collectivity. Childlessness was an acceptable reason 
for divorce. If the wife bore only female children, the 
husband often openly had relations with a mistress for 
the purpose of producing a son. In cases of lack of a 
male heir, a system of ydshi (adopted son) was recog- 
nized whereby the husband of a daughter changed his 
name to hers. In absence of any children, the usual 
custom of an aging couple was to adopt the second or 
younger son of some relative. 

The wife’s status was secure only if she had borne a 
male heir to the household. The wife, except where 
the husband was a yoshi, lived in her husband’s house- 
hold and had her name transferred to the koseki (family 
register) of her spouse’s house. No marriage was 
officially recognized, no matter how elaborate the 
wedding ceremonies, without the official transfer of the 
wife’s name into the family register of her husband. 
The traditional values subordinated the personality of 
the wife into the husband’s family, and henceforth her 
orientations emphasized his family collectivity. In 
the family-oriented society of Japan the state of mar- 
riage was not merely the normal condition for both the 
matured men and women; it was un’ ~-sal. 

In February, 1949, the National t ublic Opinion 
Research Institute conducted a survey on the attitude 
of the Japanese males toward the traditionally ar- 
ranged marriage.* The data are based on a national 
stratified sample of 2,500 respondents with 2,229 re- 
turns (table 3). Despite legal abolition of the family 
head system, the majority of the respondents felt that 
the individual should consult with the family before 


‘Reported in Toda, Teiz6, and Fukutake, Tadashi, Kazoku- 
kekkon (Family—marriage), 243, Téky6, Matsuo shoten, 1955. 
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TABLE 3 
Question: ‘‘How should one choose a mate for marriage ?”’ 


Per cent 


Parents choose mate 20 
Parents and individual consult 40 
Individual chooses own mate 33 
Don’t know 7 

Total 100 


final decisions concerning marriage. Although 33 per 
cent of the respondents felt that the individual should 
personally decide the selection of his marriage partner, 
20 per cent of the respondents would leave the final 
decisions entirely to the parents. The youngest age 
group, twenty to twenty-two years of age, felt most 
strongly that the individual should have most say con- 
cerning his marriage. The individual-oriented tended 
to be younger, urban, never married, and better edu- 
cated; conversely the family-oriented tended to be 
older, rural, already married, and less educated. 

Stoetzel in his UNESCO study of the attitudes of 
the Japanese youth presents similar data with an 
urban-rural breakdown by age groupings.® The na- 
tion-wide sample in 1953 numbered 3,000 respondents, 
males and females, with 2,671 replies (table 4). In 
this survey 44 per cent of the respondents felt that 
marriage should be the exclusive consideration of the 
individual. However a small majority felt that the 
family should have some say in the choice of a spouse. 
Those who felt marriage was exclusively an individual 
matter decreased with age. This attitude apparently 
diminished more rapidly with increasing age in rural 
than in urban areas. Many modern Japanese may 
emphasize the importance and desire of individual 
choice in the selection of a mate, but marriage to a 
great extent still involves the consideration if not the 
final decision of the family collectivity. 


TABLE 4 
Question: “Do you think the choice of a husband or wife is a 


matter for the person concerned or for his or her 
family?” 





Per cent 

















Total Urban Rural 
16-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30+ | 16-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30+ 

Exclusively | | | | 

family 14 17 | 10 12 | 14 | 14 | 13 | 15 | 14 
Mainly family 4 2 2 >i 3 4 1 | — i ei @ 
Both individ- | | 

ual & family | 15 9 12 8 | 13 | 12 | 14 13 19 
Mainly indi- | | 

vidual | 20 13 22 21 | 21 16 23 18 | 21 
Exclusively | | 

individual “a ) 3 49 | 53 45 | 49 | 47 | 47 37 
Don’t know | sy S&S | a1 2 | S et 2 2 

| | 





5 Stoetzel, Jean, Without the chrysanthemum and the sword, 256, 
New York, UNESCO-Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. See also: 
Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Shakai kydiku ni tsuite no yoron 
chésa (Public opinion on social education), 21, Téky6, 1953. 
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In rural areas, particularly, the adherence to tradi- 
tionally negotiated marriages where the parents select 
the spouse for their son or daughter appears strong. 
For example, in a survey of the life of rural women by 
the Women and Children’s Bureau, conducted in July 
and August, 1950, based on an intensive study of 489 
village households in Iwate, Yamagata, Gumma, Aichi, 
and Okayama Prefectures, such an adherence was 
evident (table 5). Over half the respondents’ stated 


TABLE 5 


Question: ‘‘Which is better—for the individual to select his own 
marriage partner or for the parents to decide?” 


Number Per cent 
Individual’s choice 104 21 
Discussion by both 113 23 
Parent to decide 251 52 
Don’t know 21 4 
Total 489 100 


that it was up to the parents to decide the selection of 
a marriage partner, and this increased to 75 per cent 
with the inclusion of those who felt that it should be 
based on a discussion between the individual and the 
family. Only about 21 per cent of the total sample 
felt that marriage selection should be left to individual 
choice. In one village, Yamato-mura in Yamagata 
Prefecture, parental decision was favored by 91 per 
cent of the respondents. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


With the great importance attached to the conti- 
nuity of the house, the emphasis in the traditional 
Japanese family system was placed on the bond be- 
tween parents and children rather than on the union 
of the married couple. The collectivity orientations 
in Japan centered more on the parent-child relation- 
ship than on the husband-wife relations as in the West. 
Under the old Civil Code, children needed consent of 
the parents to marry until the man was thirty years 
old and the woman twenty-five years old. This 
covered the ages in which most marriages were con- 
cluded. Parents could annul any marriage of their 
children to which they had not given consent. The 
harmony of the house took precedence over the har- 
mony of husband and wife. A strong obligation and 
indebtedness to the family collectivity was the duty 
of children toward their parents. 

In May 1950, 7,056 married persons in a national 
sample were interviewed by the Mainichi Newspaper 
and asked their opinions as to dependency on their 
children in old age (table 6). Most of the respond- 

6 R6éd6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Nodson fujin no seikatsu (Life 
of women in rural villages), 82, Téky6, 1952. 

7 The status of the respondents in the family households was 
not given. 

8 Mainichi shimbun, Jink6 chésetsu ni tsuite (Concerning popu- 
lation control), in: Mainichi shimbun-sha, Mainichi nenkan, 
Showa, 26-nen (Mainichi yearbook, 1951), 241-242, Tokys, 1950. 
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TABLE 6 


Question: “Do you plan to be dependent upon your children 
when you grow old?” 


Per cent 
Will not be dependent 11.1 
Will be dependent 29.1 


Will be dependent on whoever continues the family 
enterprise 25.6 


Will live together but be financially independent 10.2 
Would like to be dependent but unlikely 2.7 
Others 21.3 

Total 100.0 


ents were planning to live in their old age as dependents 
with one of their children. A minority, one out of ten 
persons, stated explicitly that they planned to be inde- 
pendent of their offspring. A similar proportion who 
planned to live with their children pointed out their 
personal financial independency. At least one-fourth 
of the parents were concerned over the continuity of 
the family business, and said they would be dependent 
upon whichever child carried on the home enterprise. 
Cleavages in parent-child relations seemed slight as 
indicated by the relatively small number of respond- 
ents who aspired to follow the traditional pattern but 
felt that such dependency would not be realized. 

A similar trend was evident in a nation-wide survey 
based on approximately 2,500 respondents conducted 
by the National Public Opinion Research Institute in 
August, 1952 (table 7). Three out of five persons 


TABLE 7 


Question: ‘“‘When a child has grown and married, some people 
say that it is better for the parent couple and the 
young couple to live separately. How do you feel?” 


Per cent 
Live together 59 
Live separately 31 
Cannot say 6 
Don’t know 4 
Total 100 


stated preference for co-residency of the parent couple 
with one of their married children. Close to a third 
of the interviewees felt that separate abodes for the 
parents and for the newly married couple would be 
more suitable. However, when these same respond- 
ents were questioned in terms of their own personal 
desires, the percentage wanting to live with their off- 
spring increased from 59 per cent to 82 per cent 
(table 8). 

When a sample of rural women were asked a similar 
question in 1950, nearly all felt that children should 
reside with their parents after marriage (table 9).” 
Ninety percent of the rural respondents expressed 

9 Sdorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Régo no seikatsu (Life in 
old age), in: Jiji tsiishin-sha, Jiji nenkan, Showa 30-nen (Jiji 
almanac, 1955), 300, Toky6, 1954. 

10 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Joc. cit. 
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TABLE 8 


“Do you feel that you would like to live together with 
your children or grandchildren when you become old? 
Or do you feel that it is not necessary to live to- 
gether?” 


Question: 


Per cent 
Live together 82 
Can live separately 11 
Better to live apart 4 
Don’t know } 3 
Total 100 


favorable opinions to such co-residency. This studv 
illustrates the strong collectivity orientation still main- 
tained in the agrarian segment of the population. 

In a 1954 survey of 2,000 persons, twenty to fifty- 
nine years of age throughout Japan, 79 per cent 
expressed the verbal opinion that the husband-wife re- 
lationship should be more important than the parent- 
child relationship."! Only 21 per cent gave the parent- 
child ties greaterimportance. The tendency in modern 
Japan appears to be the Western emphasis on husband- 
wife relations, at least verbally, and especially by the 
young, the urbanites, and the intellectuals. However, 
actual practices confirm traditional orientations. In 
the same survey, 500 persons over sixty years of age 
were interviewed and it was found that 82 per cent of 
these aged people lived with one or more of their 
children whereas only 15 per cent lived apart although 
their children were still alive. 


TABLE 9 


Question: ‘‘What do you think of children residing together with 
their parents after they marry?” 


Number Per cent 
Good 440 90 
Not good 34 7 
Cannot say 9 2 
Don’t know 6 1 
Total 489 100 


An examination of the reasons given for divorce re- 
quests helps disclose the great importance still attached 
to the parent-child relationship between the married 
couple and the parents in the household. A common 
reason for divorce still remains the incompatibility of 
the bride with the parent-in-law, usually the mother- 
in-law. The relationship of the husband and wife re- 
mains secondary. Ohama presented figures (table 10) 
on the reasons for divorce grants in 362 cases in the 
Téky6 Domestic Court in 1948, and 102 divorce cases 
in the Saga Domestic Court in Kyishi in 1949. 
Thirty per cent of the cases in T6ky6 concerned un- 
favorable relations of either a husband or wife with the 


See Shiikan Asahi (Asahi weekly), July 25, 1954, p. 6. 

2 Ohama, Hideko, Kaji jiken kara mita kazoku no tenshon 
(Family tension as viewed from domestic cases), in: Nihon jimbun 
kagaku-kai, Shakaiteki kinché no kenkyi (Studies in social ten- 
sions), 62-75, Toky6, Yihikaku, 1953. 
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TABLE 10 
Number of cases 

Reasons for divorce Tokysd Saga 

Bride or groom disfavored by parents 73 29 
Cannot get along with parent ae 16 
Incompatibility 86 22 
Infidelity of wife 18 7 
Husband has mistress 106 34 
Spendthrift 46 16 
Cannot support 34 18 
Mental illness 6 — 
Venereal disease 11 3 
Ill health 19 13 
Childless 1 3 
Cruelty and violence 56 54 
Whereabouts unknown 5 5 
Desertion 42 32 
Others 84 47 
Total 362 102 

parents. In the less urbanized area of Saga Prefecture 


the proportion rose to 40 per cent. 

As a result of war and defeat the number of aged 
people in living difficulties has somewhat increased as 
compared to pre-war years. Under present economic 
conditions in post-war Japan, young couples are find- 
ing it harder to support themselves and their children 
as well as their aging parents. However, if it is at all 
possible economically, the traditional patterns are fol- 
lowed in Japan today. Sakanishi after examination of 
65,648 cases handled by the lower family courts in 
1954, writes that ‘‘those in which parents presented 
complaints of neglect by their children were extremely 
few. It would appear that by and large, parents are 
being taken care of by their children.” 


FAMILY PLANNING 


After the surrender in August, 1945, a baby boom 
followed as soldiers were demobilized and overseas 
civilians were repatriated to Japan. The extension of 
public health activities by the Allied Occupation Forces 
was a factor in the rapid reduction of the death rate. 
The crude death rate in 1940 had been approximately 
seventeen or eighteen per thousand; in 1954, it was 
below nine. The high fertility rate and the reduced 
mortality rate made for a rate of natural increase of 
over two per cent a year. In the post-war period 
population problems have continued to be a major 
concern of the Japanese. 

The Diet approved the Eugenics Protection Law 
which legalized abortion, contraception, and steriliza- 
tion on September 10, 1948, and subsequently revised 
and liberalized the law three times. Childbearing 
which might “result in injury to the health of the 
mother because of physical or economic reasons’’ could 


be legally prevented by one or another means under 


18 Sakanishi, Shio, Women’s position and the family system, 
Annals Amer. Acad. Polit. Soc. Sci. 308: 133, 1956. 
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the liberal eugenics law.'* The Government sanc- 
tioned measures designed to prevent undue economic 
stress upon the family or injury to the health of 
mothers from repeated pregnancies. 

Throughout Japan, the means of family limitation 
became available at the health centers to all the people. 
The use of contraception increased somewhat, but it 
was the number of abortions which increased tremen- 
dously. In 1933-1937, the crude birth rate was thirty 
one per one thousand; in 1954, it was below twenty. 
This decline in fertility in post-war Japan has been the 
most rapid in the history of any modern nation. 

Approximately two-thirds of respondents inter- 
viewed in two national polls on control of pregnancy 
thought that birth control in general terms was a good 
thing. Fifteen per cent were opposed (table 11). 

TABLE 11 


Question: ‘‘Do you approve or oppose birth control ?”’ 


Mainichi!’ 
May, 1950 


Newspaper League!® 
April, 1949 





Approve 67.6 60.7 
Oppose 14.4 15.0 
Don’t know 18.0 24.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N = not N = 7,056 
given married 


couples 

However, when it came to the actual practice of 

contraception as a means of controlling fertility, the 

relationship was reversed. Although two-thirds of the 
TABLE 12 


PRACTICE OF CONTRACEPTION 


| Newspaper 











P re National 
aaa | Asahi'!§ Mainichi! a oe 
| apretioay | May. 1949 | May, 1950 | hos y 
Yes 32 «(| 9 | 29.1 34 
(Use now) (19.5) (19) 
(Used in past) | (9.6) (15) 
No, never 80.3 87 63.6 51 
No answer 6.5 | 4 ia 15 
Total | 100.0 | 100 100.0 100 
N =not | N =3,048 | N = 7,056 | N = 2,664 
given married 


couples 


'4 Taeuber, Irene B., Recent population developments in Japan: 
Some facts and reflections, Pac. Affairs 29(1): 24, 1956. 

18 Shimbun yoron chésa renmei, Sanji chésetsu (Birth control), 
in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 25-nen (Asahi year- 
book, 1950), 485, Toky6, 1949. 

16 Mainichi shimbun, op. cit. 

17 Shimbun yoron chésa renmei, op. cit. 

18 Asahi shimbun, Sanji seigen o d6 miru? (Views on birth 
limitation), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, ‘Asahi nenkan, Showa 25-nen 
(Asahi vearbook, 1950), 486-487, Todkyd, 1949. 

19 Mainichi shimbun, op. cit. 

20 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Jutai chdsetsu ni kansuru 
yoron chosa (Public opinion on birth control), 11, Toky6, 1952. 
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national samples felt that birth control was desirable, 
from one-half to two-thirds of the married respondents 
never practiced any form of contraceptive techniques. 
Table 12 shows the per cent distributions in four sepa- 
rate national polls to the question of whether the re- 
spondents ever tried or practiced any form of contra- 
ception. The trend of these polls from 1949 to 1951 
does show that the contraceptive users are increasing. 
But of the married persons stating that they had ex- 
perience with contraception, in the polls conducted by 
Mainichi Press and the National Public Opinion Re- 
search Institute, only one-fifth stated that they were 
practicing itcurrently. In the survey of latter agency, 
three-fifths of the urban respondents and only one-fifth 
of the rural respondents reported experience with 
contraception. 

When those admitting use of contraception were 
further asked their reasons for practice, economic 
reasons were foremost. Also important was concern 
for the health and well-being of the mother. 


TABLE 13 


Question: ‘“‘Why do you consider pregnancy control necessary ?” 
(Asahi survey, May, 1949.7!) 


Per cent 
Economic reasons 70 
Health of mother 22 
Others 7 
No answer 1 
Total 100 


TABLE 14 


Question: ‘For what reason do you practice contraception ?”’ 
(Mainichi survey, May, 1950.22 More than one reason 
given by some respondents. ) 


Per cent 
Economically necessary 59.3 
For education of children already born 38.9 
Health of mother 31.5 
To avoid undesirable hereditary illness 0.9 
To avoid decreased distribution of wealth to children 0.8 
Other reasons 8.7 


In the 1950 Mainichi poll, those who stated that 
they had never practiced contraception were asked 
their reasons for failure to control fertility (table 15).” 
The dominant reasons given by the respondents not 
practicing contraception state their actual desire for 
children or at least a /aissez faire attitude even if con- 
ception does occur. Approximately one-sixth of the 
total responses focused on the limitations of contra- 
ception—it was ‘‘not reliable,” ‘‘bothersome,”’ or “‘too 
expensive.”’ Only a small percentage gave moralistic 
reasons or stated ignorance of contraceptive techniques. 

In the 1951 national survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Public Opinion Research Institute, 14 per cent 
professed ignorance of contraception with 86 per cent 


21 Asahi shimbun, op. cit. 
22 Mainichi shimbun, op. cit. 
23 Thid. 
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TABLE 15 


Question: “Why have you not practiced contraception?’ (More 
than one reason given by some respondents. ) 


Per cent 

Desire children 38.0 
No particular care or economic difficulties if child 

is born 23.3 
No reliable contraception 9.1 
Opposed as matter of principle 7.4 
Bothersome to practice 5.5 
No fear of pregnancy 52 
Ignorant of contraceptive method 4.6 
Too expensive 2.8 
Others 13.3 


stating familiarity with contraceptive methods—64 
per cent knew upon first inquiry; an additional 22 per 
cent knew after a subsidiary question was asked.** A 
detailed analysis of these 14 per cent (536 respondents) 
who had never heard of contraception showed that 
such persons tended to be rural, female, forty years 
and over, married, agricultural background, with only 
grammar school education. An interesting note was 
the fact that all persons who had graduated from 
higher schools or had gone beyond in educational at- 
tainment knew at least one method of contraceptive 
technique. 

Although the production and distribution of contra- 
ceptives has greatly increased since the passage of the 
Pharmaceutical Affairs Law in 1948, abortions have 
been the more important aspect of population control 
in Japan. Since 1948, the number of induced abor- 
tions has risen rapidly. The number of reported abor- 
tions according to Amano” is given in table 16. From 


TABLE 16 

Number of 
Year abortions 
1949 246,104 
1950 489,111 
1951 638,350 
1952 805,524 
1953 1,068,066 
1954 1,143,059 


246 thousand reported abortions in 1949, the total in- 
creased to over a million induced abortions in 1954, 
Since the number of unreported abortions is great, 
actual abortions are probably grossly understated. 
The great increase in the number of abortions in post- 
war Japan may be closely related to the lack of the 
concept of individualism as developed under Western 
morality. 

In the 1949 Asahi survey, a national sample of 3,500, 
of whom 87.1 per cent replied, was asked about abor- 
tion as a method for limitation of population increase 
(table 17).26 Nine per cent verbally expressed support 

4 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Jutai chdsetsu ni kansuru 
yoron chosa, 9-10. 

2° Amano, Fumiko, Family planning movement in Japan, 
Contemp. Japan 23(10-12) : 761, 1955. 

26 Asahi shimbun, op. cit. 
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TABLE 17 


Question: ‘‘As a method for limiting population, do you feel that 
abortion should generally be permitted or not?” 


Per cent 
Permit 9 
Permit only on certain conditions 38 
Do not permit ST 
Don’t know 16 
Total 100 
N = 3,048 


of abortion as a means of controlling the number of 
children born. A third of the respondents stated their 
belief that abortion should not be permitted. An 
equal proportion, however, felt that such channels 
should be left open for cases of special circumstances 
such as elimination of hereditary illness, danger to 
mother’s general health if pregnancy is continued, or 
in cases where an addition to the family would mean 
increased hardships and difficulties in livelihood. 

A similar trend was indicated in the poll conducted 
by the National Public Opinion Research Institute in 
December, 1951 (table 18).27 Thirty-two per cent of 


TABLE 18 


Question: ‘Do you think it wrong to ‘lower the child in the 
abdomen’ (abortion), or do you feel it is of no concern 
if parents do not wish the baby to be born?” 


(If respondent answers “It is wrong,”’ then ask:) ‘‘Do 
you still think it wrong even if the birth of the child 
will increase the difficulties of livelihood ?”’ 


Per cent 
It is all right to “‘lower”’ 19 
It is wrong 79 
Answer to subsidiary question: 
It cannot be helped if living is made more difficult (41) 
It is still wrong even if living is made more difficult (32) 
Cannot decide if living is made more difficult (6) 
Don’t know 2 
Total 100 
N = 2,664 


the total respondents maintained that abortion was 
morally wrong even if the birth of the baby meant 
additional hardship for the family. However 41 per 
cent who first stated that abortion was undesirable, 
conceded to a more passive acceptance when consider- 
ing the problem of economic burden. 

In this same survey of married respondents in 
December, 1951, an effort was made to measure the 
extent of abortions. In this ‘confidential’ survey 
each respondent was handed the questionnaire to fill in 
the answers himself (table 19). Twelve per cent of 
the married respondents admitted abortions. The 
great majority denied the practice. About one-fourth 


27 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Jutai chdsetsu ni kansuru 
yoron chosa, 25. 
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TABLE 19 
Question: “Have you (your wife) ever had an abortion opera- 
tion?”’ 
Per cent 
Yes 12 
No 64 
No answer 7 
Refusals 17 
Total 100 
N = 2,664 
“If you have, how many times?” 
Once 70 
Twice 21 
Three times or more* 5 
No answer 4 
Total 100 
N = 320 


* One woman reported she underwent abortion twenty times. 


refused or gave no answer. Of those who stated ‘‘yes,”’ 
only one out of four reported two or more abortions. 

The survey found also that by and large the re- 
spondents who resorted to abortion were also likely 
to be users of contraceptives, and that the respondents 
who did not resort to abortion were also likely to be 
non-users of contraception (table 20). 


TABLE 20 





Experience with 
abortion 











Experience with | Per cent 
contraception total 
yes | no | 
yes | 12 | 28 40 
no 3 57 60 
Total | 15 85 | 100 


The national survey conducted by the Mainichi 
Newspaper in 1950 also presents indications of the 
general attitudes of the Japanese toward abortion.*® 
The percentage of approval of abortion was higher 
where hereditary illnesses or welfare of mother’s health 
was concerned. Of the married respondents inter- 
viewed, 38.6 per cent approved abortion in cases of 
livelihood difficulties ; 18.4 per cent in cases where con- 
traception had failed. However, opposition to the 
practice of abortion for fear of moral degradation was 
stated by only 8.2 per cent, and for religious reasons 
by only 2.9 per cent. 

The strong desire of the general public for the estab- 
lishment of official clinics and agencies to handle prob- 
lems of birth limitation is evidence of the dependency 
of the Japanese people on government help (tables 21 
and 22). A majority of the Japanese general public ex- 


28 Mainichi shimbun, op. cit. 
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TABLE 21 


Question: ‘‘Would you approve or oppose measures of the gov- 
ernment to create agencies for consultation and medi- 
cal treatment for pregnancy control?’ (National 
Public Opinion Research Institute, Sept., 1949.9) 


Per cent 
Approve 79 
Oppose 4 
Neutral 7 
Don’t know 10 
Total 100 
N = 3,088 


TABLE 22 


Question: ‘‘What do you think the nation should do to decrease 
fertility?’”’ (Mainichi survey, May, 1950. More 
than one answer by some respondents.) 


Per cent 
Strengthen and increase government establishment 
and guidance 41.3 
Leave it entirely to individual decisions $1.2 
The government set limit on number of children 10.1 
Make it economically disadvantageous to have 
many children 1.8 
Others 17.5 
N = 7,056 
married 
couples 


hibited an attitude of reliance on the national govern- 
ment for aid. Little opposition is expressed to the 
creation of governmental bureaucracy to handle the 
problem of lowering fertility. The initiative for birth 
control does not primarily arise from individual deci- 
sions as in the West. Those who expressed desire for 
personal decisions were greatly outnumbered by those 
who would seek to lean on government aid and facili- 
ties. This is another evidence of dependency of the 
Japanese individual upon the group ina social environ- 
ment with strong collectivity orientations. 

What sectors in the Japanese population want fewer 
children? The National Public Opinion Research In- 
stitute poll of December 1951 based on a sample of 
3,000 persons, twenty to forty-nine years of age, of 
whom 2,664 replied, renders some evidence on this 
aspect.*! Nine percent of the national cross section 
did not feel the necessity of having fewer children; 
24 per cent felt that fewer children were desirable but 
possessed little inclination to limit fertility; whereas 
67 per cent of the total respondents were determined 
to have fewer children. Breakdown by sex, age, oc- 
cupation, and education is given in table 23. Male 
rather than female, young adults rather than oldsters, 


29 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Jinkd mondai ni kansuru 
yoron chosa (Public opinion on population problems), 27, Tékyé, 
1950. 

89 Mainichi shimbun, op. cit. 

31 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Jutai chosetsu ni kansuru 
yoron chosa, 7-8. 
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TABLE 23 
Fewer No deter- 
children mination Wants | Per 
not (ishi) for fewer | cent 
neces- fewer children | total 
sary children | 
Total 9 24 67 | 100 
By sex: 
Male 9 21 70 100 
Female 8 27 65 100 
By age: 
20-29 5 22 | 73 100 
30-39 9 24 67 100 
40-49 12 26 62 100 
By occupation: 
Wage earners 7 15 78 | 100 
Commercial & industrial 
managers 10 21 | 69 | 100 
Farmers 8 | 30 | 62 | 100 
Laborers 7 33 | 60 | 100 
| 
By education: 
Higher school and above 6 10 84 100 
Graduate of middle school 6 16 78 100 
Graduate of grammar 
school 8 26 66 100 
Grammar school and 
below 10 36 2 100 





the wage-earners and commercial-industrial managers 
rather than farmers or laborers, and the highly edu- 
cated rather than the less educated sought to rear 
smaller numbers of children. The white-collar wage 
earners are conspicuous in their desire for smaller 
families. The strongest desire for fewer children is 
registered by those with highest education; the range 
of difference from those with the least education is the 
greatest of any of the breakdowns. 

This poll also documents the clear positive relation- 
ship between the educational background of respond- 
ents and the desire for higher education for their 
children, as well as the correlation of family size to the 
education desired for their offspring (tables 24and 25).” 
Only 7 per cent of the respondents with grammar school 
education desired college education for their children, 
whereas 74 per cent of those respondents with educa- 
tion of higher special schools or above wanted college 


TABLE 24 


| Education desired for children 
| 

Education of respondent | 

| 








: : | Don't | 
| Middle | Higher | College | know | Total 
Grammar school and below | 47 | 41 | 7 | & *) 300 
Graduate of grammar school 23 63 10 | 4 | 100 
Graduate of middle school | + 53 40 | 3 | 100 
Higher school and above | 1 22 74 | 3 | 100 





2 Tbid., 6. 
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TABLE 25 


Number of children 


Per cent desiring 
desired by 


college education 


respondent for children 
2 or less 31 
3 25 
4 17 
5 or over 16 


or university education for their offspring. The smaller 
the family the respondent desired, the higher the edu- 
cation desired for his children. Sixteen per cent of 
those respondents wanting five or more children desired 
college education for them, whereas 31 per cent of the 
respondents who wanted a small family of two children 
or less hoped to put their children through college. 

The actual number of children per married couple 
in completed families has decreased in the post-war 
period in all segments of the population. The average 
number of children per family was calculated by the 
Institute of Population Problems in the Welfare Min- 
istry (table 26).** In 1952 the average number of 
children per married couple was 3.5. The greatest 
reduction in number of children in completed families 
in the post-Surrender period has occurred among the 
white-collar wage workers. Physical laborers showed 
the least inclination to decrease the number of their 
offspring and possessed the largest number of children 
per completed family in 1952. The rural population 
decreased the number of children in 1952 below the 
national average in 1940, but their total number of 
children still remained comparatively large. 


TABLE 26 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 








Pre-war Post-war Change 

1940 1952 1940-1952 
National 4.5 3.5 —1.0 
Agriculture S2 4.1 —1.1 
Physical labor 4.8 4.7 | 0.1 
Commerce and industry 4.1 i 32 | —0.9 
4.1 | 9 «| as 


White-collar worker | f 


The reduction of fertility in Japan with the attend- 
ant acceptance of the small family would seem on the 
surface a duplication of what has occurred in the West 

-under the impact of urban-industrialism. Some have 
reasoned that the trend toward increased pregnancy 
control in Japan lies in the attitudes toward life which 
have been altered to modern rationalism. The tradi- 
tional system of Confucian familial relations encour- 
aged universal marriages and children served as the 
means of social security for the aged. To a culture 
which valued so highly the responsibility for maintain- 
ing family continuity, the thought of restricting the 

33 JinkO mondai kenkyiijo, Shdwa 27-nen shussanryoku chdsa 
(Fertility survey, 1952), reported in Namiki, Masakichi, Noka 
jink6 no sengo 10-nen (Farm population in the postwar decade), 
Nogyé sdgé kenkyt 9(4): 34, 1955. 
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family number had been seen as highly unlikely. 
However, the continuity of the family collectivity can 
usually be realized by the birth of one son, and if there 
is no son, the procedure of adoption has always been 
available. This type of familism does not necessarily 
entail the need for a large number of children. Rather 
than the individualistic self-orientations, this writer 
feels that it has been the economic hardships and the 
realization of the struggle for livelihood in the years to 
come. The birth rate in Japan has not only been 
decreasing in the urbanized areas but also in the more 
backward rural regions of the T6hoku areas. The end 
results of the small size of the family may be similar in 
Japan and in the West, but it may be entirely fortui- 
tous with greatly different processes involved. The 
reduction of fertility in Japan has been considered 
essential to the welfare of the family collectivity and 
to the national collectivity. Rather than future aspi- 
rations of the individual, it is the current economic 
status of the family collectivity which may determine 
the need for the control of family size. 
PROSTITUTION 

The Japanese tend to separate attitudes of marriage 
which concern the future and the welfare of the family 
collectivity from attitudes of love and sex which are 
desires and needs of the individual. In the traditional 
society, if the man played his proper role in the family, 
infidelity to his wife was insufficient ground for her to 
complain. As Benedict has explained, the traditional 
values did not combine “‘love,”’ ‘‘sex’’, and ‘‘marriage”’ 
into one and the same thing as in the United States.** 
The non-puritanical Japanese did not condemn self- 
gratification, be it eating, sleeping, bathing, or cohabi- 
tation. Erotic pleasures were regarded in the light of 
natural need as for food or shelter. There was no evil 
about amorous behavior in its proper place and hence 
no need to be moralistic. 

In old Japan, organized prostitution was common 
and professionalized. Institutionalized prostitution 
helped to perpetuate the traditional patterns of mar- 
riage and the low status of women. Unlike the West, 
Japan has had a long history of legal prostitution. In 
the seventeenth century, licensed prostitution was es- 
tablished in designated localities in Edo (T6ky6) where 
the Tokugawa Government established its capital. 
The Yoshiwara quarter thrived in this period and be- 
came renowned throughout Japan. Many themes of 
the Kabuki plays centered on events and personalities 
within the Yoshiwara compound. Prostitution not 
only occupied an accepted status in Japanese society, 
but it assumed a respectable place in Japanese life. 
Such a status for prostitution continued through the 
Meiji era down to the present. During wartime, 
“troops” of prostitutes were mobilized for service with 


34 Benedict, Ruth, The chrysanthemum and the sword, 183-188, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
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the army troops stationed at the home front and were 
even shipped abroad to active battle fronts. Male 
workers in war industries were often given reduced 
rates to licensed quarters by the Government. 

In the post-war economic disorganization accom- 
panying defeat and surrender, an outstanding develop- 
ment was the large number of pan-pan girls, the street- 
walkers, in contrast to legal prostitution houses.* 
These were voluntary prostitutes who hustled their 
trade in the city streets. They moved freely over wide 
areas and picked up partners at railway stations, at 
busy intersections, and various other public places. 
Hundreds of thousands of street prostitutes congre- 
gated near bases of the Occupation Forces.*® 

The Women and Children’s Bureau in April, 1955, 
reported 1,921 prostitution areas within towns and 
cities throughout Japan with an estimated total of 
129,000 licensed prostitutes.*7 Estimates for unorgan- 
ized prostitutes ranged from 200,000 to 500,000. -The 
largest number of clandestine prostitutes congregated 
in Osaka, followed by Toky6 and other cities in Chiba, 
Ibaragi, and Toyama Prefectures. From a sample 
study, 80 per cent of the street prostitutes were esti- 
mated to be below the age of twenty-five years and, 
surprisingly, approximately two-thirds of the prosti- 
tutes had some education above the elementary level.** 

Under the Occupation, the Japanese system of 
licensed brothels ran counter to Western ideals of 
democracy and morality. 
directed the Japanese Government to abolish all legis- 
lations which permitted the existence of licensed prosti- 
tution in Japan. An Imperial Ordinance forbidding 
prostitution soon followed. However, controls were 
not strict, and brothel operators, while nominally 
liquidating their prostitution houses, were able to find 
ways of evading the law. In 1948 a bill was presented 
to the Diet in which the primary provisions called for 
heavy punishment for offenders. This brought strong 
appeals in opposition to such a bill from the keepers of 
organized houses and from the prostitutes’ representa- 
tives. At hearings held by the Diet, they voiced their 
demands that prostitution be permitted and argued 
that they would be driven to illegal practices since 
under the post-war economic conditions no other em- 
ployment existed for them. The bill was not passed. 

Later in 1953 and 1955 other bills were introduced 
to the Diet, but the House of Representatives was 
dissolved each time before the bill could be acted upon. 


85 Watanabe, YO6ji, Gaishd no shakaigakuteki kenkyit (A socio- 
logical study of street prostitutes), Téky6, H6k6-sha, 1950. 

36 For a study of prostitutes at Tachikawa Air Base in Tokyd, 
see Sumiya, Kazuhiko, et al., Tachikawa-shi no shakai seikaku 
(The social characteristics of Tachikawa city), Jimbun gakuho 
No. 12: 65-72, 1955. 

37 Sakanishi, Shio, op. cit., 138. 

38 Imaoka, Kenichiré, and Bo, Eiko, Tokushu fujin no seikatsu 
to mondai (Life and problems of prostitutes), in: Okdchi, Kazuo 
(ed.), Sengo shakai no jittai bunseki (Analysis of actual conditions 
of the postwar society), 267, Téky6, Nihon hyGron-sha, 1950. 
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The majority of the Diet members felt little enthusiasm 
or opposed outright any bill which would forbid 
prostitution. 

In a carefully conducted sample interview in the 
Kanto district in early 1949, 70 per cent of all re- 
spondents, both male and female, expressed their 
opinions that licensed houses were necessary to provide 
satisfaction for the single men, to prevent sexual 
crimes, and to provide variety for the married males 


(table 27).** Almost four-fifths of the total male re- 
TABLE 27 
Question: ‘‘Is there a social necessity for organized 


prostitution?” 


Per cent 











Total | Male Female 
Necessary | 70 78 59 
(Very) (44) | (S1) | (36) 
(To some extent) | (26) (27) | (23) 
Cannot say 2 1 5 
Unnecessary 22 17 28 
Don’t know 6 4 10 
Total ' 100 | 100 | 100 


spondents felt that there wasa social need for organized 
prostitution. Even among the women respondents 
three-fifths saw such a need. 

By major occupational groups, the labor and the 
commerce and management groups gave highly favor- 
able responses to organized prostitution. Those in 
agriculture and fishery felt the least necessity for such 
sexual outlets (table 28). 

When questioned more specifically as to the attend- 

















TABLE 28 
Question: ‘‘Is there a social necessity for organized 
prostitution?” 
| Per cent 
ea Salaried Agric., Commerce & 
| worker fishery management 
Necessary | 82 72 62 | 81 
Cannot say | — 2 | 2 | — 
Unnecessary | 11 24 27 13 
Don’t know a 2 9 6 
Total | 100 | 100 100 100 
N = 196 | N = 255 | N = 356 N = 138 

















% Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Fuki ni kansuru yoron chéosa 
(Public opinion on prostitution), Téky6, 1949. Also: Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, Public Opinion and Sociological Research Unit, The 
Japanese people look at prostitution, Toky6, 1949. 
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to 
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TABLE 29 


Question: ‘How do you feel toward attendance of men at 


Per cent 











| Total Male Female 
Favorable 46 55 35 
(It is proper) | (8) | (10) (5) 
(It is inevitable) | (38) (45) (30) 
Neutral or: on: 8 
Unfavorable 40 | 32 50 
(It is bad) (29) |} (24) (35) 
(It is very bad) | (11) | (8) | (15) 
Don’t know | 6 | 5 7 
= = re ee 
Total | 100 100 100 
j 
| N = 1,372 | N=746 | N = 626 
| 








ance of men at houses of prostitution, the general 
public was not as overwhelmingly favorable. The 
population as a whole was about equally divided on 
its opinion toward the utilization of prostitute houses 
by men. Women were less inclined to feel that such 
attendance was proper or inevitable for men; yet a 
third of the female respondents so stated (table 29). 

The general public seemed less sure of the proper 
place of the streetwalkers. The respondents thought 
of streetwalking and organized prostitution in basically 
different terms. The survey found far more indigna- 
tion over the new pan-pan prostitutes than over the 
traditional system of the organized houses. Only 20 
per cent felt that streetwalkers were socially necessary 
as compared to 70 per cent who had no objection to 
licensed houses. A significant proportion of respond- 
ents felt that streetwalking prostitutes were unneces- 
sary and indecent (table 30). The pan-pan girls with 
their gaudy Western clothing, their frizzy permanent 
waves, their impudent manners, their brazen powdered 
faces made people aware of their existence. They were 
obtrusive and conspicuous as compared to the organ- 
ized houses which remained inconspicuous and orderly. 
For many Japanese, the pan-pan indicated public im- 
morality, irregularity, and degeneration. 


TABLE 30 


Question: ‘‘Do you feel that prostitution of the street walking 
variety has a social necessity ?”’ 


Per cent 

Necessary 19 
(Very) (6) 
(To some extent) (13) 

Cannot say — 

Unnecessary 73 

Don’t know 8 

Total 100 
N = 1,372 
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In a national opinion survey concerning ‘‘morality”’ 
at the Occupation Army bases in March, 1954, the 
respondents were asked: ‘‘Is prostitution bad?’ 
Fifty-two per cent responded that they felt it was 
“‘bad,’’ whereas 45.8 per cent stated that “‘it cannot be 
helped.””. The respondents no doubt answered the 
question in terms of the street prostitutes surrounding 
the bases. In terms of accommodating the desires of 
the soldiers and for general protection of other women, 
the per cent favorable to “prostitution” as inevitable 
appears much higher than in the previous survey on 
streetwalkers. 

With the general economic improvement in urban 
areas after 1949, the business of prostitution was highly 
profitable. Simultaneously the farm districts, which 
had been prospering under the black market, grew 
economically worse which meant the ready availability 
of more women for illicit purposes. As in ancient 
days, prostitutes are procured through indenture, 
adoption, or sale by parents. 

In October, 1956, for example, there were 782 cases 
of daughters being sold into prostitution by poverty- 
stricken farmers in Hokkaid6 which were discovered 
by the prefectural police." Most were girls seventeen 
and eighteen years of age with the oldest twenty years 
old. The sale price ranged from 20 to 50 thousand yen 
(approximately $55 to $140) and the girls were taken 
into Téky6, Atami, and Osaka areas. 

During the period from 1948 to 1955, four anti- 
prostitution bills were brought before the Diet, but 
each time the bill failed to pass. Finally in May, 1956 
such a bill was pushed through both houses of the 
Diet.*2 However the full force of the new law did not 
go into effect until April, 1958. Under strong pressure 
from the brothel operators, the conservatives modified 
the original bill with an extension of time designed to 
give operators time to change to new enterprises and 
to help the women find alternative occupations. 

Takeyasu® in his analysis of post-war prostitution in 
Japan gave the following five reasons why the enforce- 
ment of the abolition of the system of licensed prosti- 
tution may be difficult to carry out: 


1. Many women in post-war conditions have no 
other means of livelihood. 

2. The system of licensed prostitution to meet the 
need for sexual outlets for men has been one of long 
historical and cultural standing. 

3. Control over all prostitutes by authorities is 
practically impossible, and the police force has con- 
centrated in controlling the streetwalkers who con- 





40 Sdrifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Kichi no fiki (Morality at 
the bases), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 29-nen 
(Asahi yearbook, 1954), 306, Toky6, 1953. 

42 Sakanishi, Shio, op. cit., 138. 

48 Takeyasu, M., Prostitution in Japan, Internat. Rev. Crim. 
Pol. No. 5: 53-54, 1954. 
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stitute more of a public health problem because of 
infectious diseases. 

4. Proprietors of organized houses have considerable 
power in local governing bodies and much influence 
with enforcement agencies. 

5. Loopholes in the anti-prostitution legislation will 
make strict control difficult. 


Perhaps the greatest factor will be that the majority 
of the general public shows no eagerness for the sup- 
pression of prostitution in Japan. Obligations and 
duties to the family collectivity must be met with sex 
and prostitution relegated to minor places in life. The 
two areas of life are kept separated. If, however, 
prostitution can be finally outlawed, it might contri- 
bute to the weakening of the traditional family pattern. 
The young man may seek a spouse who will be sexually 
attractive to him, basing his selection on personal 
preference rather than family preference. There may 
also be a greater emphasis on the husband-wife rela- 
tions after marriage. 

STATUS OF WOMEN 

The traditional position of women of Japan was 
inferior to men. The collectivity orientations ap- 
peared in the form of subordination of the personality 
of the daughter to her father’s household, of the wife 
to her husband’s household, and of the aged mother 
to her son’s household. Under the old Civil Code, 
when the woman married, she was regarded as a person 
of incapacity similar to a minor or an incompetent 
person. The husband’s authority over his wife repre- 
sented the master-servant relationship. He could di- 
vorce his wife without consulting her and without her 
approval, and he was under no obligation to contribute 
to her livelihood after divorce. A husband could also 
extend official recognition without his wife’s approval 
of an illegitimate child by entering the child’s name 
into the family register. Such an illegitimate child 
acknowledged by the father had to be accepted by the 
wife as her own. The wife when widowed had no 
property or inheritance rights. If she had no son of 
her own and the heir was an adopted son, the insecurity 
of her position was often great. The primary concern 
of the woman centered on being a faithful and obedient 
wife and bearing children, especially a male child who 
would maintain the continuity of the family collectivity 
and hence give security to her status within the 
family group. 

Under the new Constitution, men and women are to 
be accorded equal treatment. The post-war Civil 
Code greatly improved the legal and political status of 
women. But problems are legion when it comes to 
enforcing this newly established equality and educating 
the women themselves to want it. The Japanese, on 
the whole, do express attitudes of approval regarding 
the new legal principles of sex equality and emanci- 
pation of women, but in practice both men and women 
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to a great extent still accept the subordinate positions 
and the inequalities which continue to exist. 

Table 31, which gives the results of the National 
Public Opinion Research Institute poll in March, 1952, 


TABLE 31 


Question: ‘Some say ‘I know nothing, being but a woman.’ 
Do you think it a desirable attitude for a woman?”’ 

















Unde- Cannot | Don't | Per cent 
sirable be helped know total 
Total 88 8 4 100 
By sex: 
Male 91 6 3 100 
Female 85 10 5 100 
By age: 
Male—16-19 88 6 6 | 100 
20-24 93 4 3 100 
25-29 92 6 2 100 
30-39 92 6 2 100 
40-49 92 7 1 100 
50-59 88 10 z 100 
Female—16-19 97 3 a 100 
20-24 87 11 2 100 
25-29 87 10 3 100 
30-39 84 11 2 100 
40-49 87 9 4 100 
50-59 7 16 9 100 
By education: 
6 years and less 79 15 6 100 
7-9 years 90 7 3 | 100 
10-12 years 93 6 1 100 
13 years and over 93 6 1 100 
By area: 
Urban 86 10 + 100 
Rural 90 7 3 100 











using a national sample of 3,000 persons, indicates the 
verbalized approval of equal status for women in post- 
war Japan.“* However, it reveals some interesting 
variations. The percentage distribution shows that 
the passive role of women is more accepted by the 
women themselves than by men. Females fifty years 
of age and over revealed the highest proportion of 
tacit approval of the traditional role for women. The 
urban-rural differences are small. Those with the 
least education were the least critical of the saying, 
whereas the better educated were more definitely op- 
posed to the traditional attitude. 

In a study conducted by the Women and Children’s 
Bureau in 1955, both men and women were asked 
whether a married woman should obey the family of 
her husband (table 32).4° The traditional attitude 
prevailed among the majority of both men and women, 
with the women noticeably more conservative than 
the men. 

“* Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Shakai kydiku ni tsuite no 
yoron chosa, 18. 

“© Reported in: Sakanishi, Shio, op. cit., 134-135. 
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TABLE 32 


uestion: “Should a married woman obey her 
y 
husband’s family?” 


Per cent 
Male Female 
Must obey 28 38 
Had better obey 37 36 
Depends on the case 29 24 
No need to obey 5 1 
Don’t know 1 1 
Total 100 100 


N = not given 


The economic factor should not be overlooked m 
accounting for the subordinate status of the Japanese 
women. Western women gained their emancipation 
and freedom largely because of their ability to be able 
to earn their own independent livelihood if necessary. 
Among the poorer classes and in the rural areas in 
Japan where the women’s economic role is much more 
important, women probably have greater social equal- 
ity with men. However, favorable economic condi- 
tions do not exist for the women of Japan who seek 
financial independence, for jobs are scarce even for 
the menfolk. 

In a survey of working women in Toky6 stratified 
by type of enterprises during November, 1948, forty- 
two out of every one hundred females knew neither the 
content nor the salary of the job when they accepted 
the employment.*® Only 37 per cent knew both. The 
proportion of women who knew both increased with 
age and educational level. The majority of the pro- 
fessional women knew both the content and salary, 
while less than half of the manual and factory workers 
knew neither what the work was about nor what pay 
was attached to it (table 33). Although similar in- 
formation is not available for the male working popu- 
lation of Toky6, accepting employment without knowl- 
edge of the content of the job or of the wage is probably 
frequent in a situation of unemployment, over-popula- 
tion, and labor surplus. In Japan the content or the 
pay of a job may be relatively unimportant as com- 
pared to the establishment of ties to a specific work 
group. 

In the same survey, about one in three employed 
women reported that they were required to perform 
extra duties such as making tea, serving, cleaning, 
delivering messages, and performing other personal 
services unrelated and in addition to their assigned 
jobs. The majority of those who were required to 
assume such miscellaneous tasks were not bothered by 
the situation, although one-third did not like it. The 
majority of those who were not disturbed felt that the 
performance of such tasks fell upon them as a woman’s 
lot. The extent of such extraneous activities is prob- 

46 Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Information 


and Education Section, Public Opinion and Sociological Research 
Unit, Problems of working women in Tokyo, Tokys, 1949. 
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TABLE 33 


Question: ‘‘Did you have pre-employment knowledge of salary 


or content of the present job?” 




















Per cent 
By educational level Total Low Middle High 
Knew both 37 33 39 49 
Salary only 5 3 7 4 
Content only 16 15 17 23 
Knew neither 42 49 37 24 
Total 100 100 100 100 
N=] 1,705 805 788 | 112 
By age Total ee 20-29 30-39 ——_ 
Knew both 37 28 37 49 51 
Salary only s 7 5 2 — 
Content only 16 12 18 16 16 
Knew neither 42 53 40 33 33 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
N =| 1,705 424 967 | 189 125 
By occupation Total — — Sales | Service | Prof. 
Knew both 37 | 36 | 33 | 47| 42 | 55 
Salary only S | 7 4 — 1 1 
Content only | 16} 14) 14] 15) 23) 31 
Knew neither | 42 | 34 13 


43 | 49 38 





Total 100 | 100 | 100 | 100! 100 | 100 


| 
N =| 1,705| 738 | 636 | 53} 161 | 117 


ably correlated to the size of the organization and type 
of enterprise. No data are available on this point as 
far as the writer knows, but Wakamori writes that he 
noticed little or no serving of tea by female employees 
in the large banking firms in the T6ky6 metropolitan 
area.*? 

Most women of Japan do not seek employment as a 
life career, but simply to earn enough to assist their 
parents and to save for their marriage expenditures. 
They place greater value on going through life as faith- 
ful wives and good mothers. In April, 1952, 1,352 
working women in Toéky6 interviewed by the Women 
and Children’s Bureau were asked how long they 
wished to work (table 34).4% Only one-fifth of the 
females wanted to continue with their employment 
“as long as possible.”” Almost 70 per cent stated 
preference for giving up their jobs if and when circum- 
stances permitted. 


47 Wakamori, Taré, Shizoku ni okeru héken isei (Feudal herit- 
age in popular customs), in: Nihon jimbun kagaku-kai, Hoken isez 
(Feudal legacy), 117, Téky6, Yihikaku, 1951. 

48 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Fujin wa nani o kangaete iru 
ka? (What do women think?), 27, Tékyé, 1952. 
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TABLE 34 


Question: ‘‘How long do you wish to go on as a 
working woman?”’ 
Per cent 


Until marriage 35.9 
As long as possible 24.1 
Until livelihood becomes easier 11.4 
Want to quit as soon as possible ‘3 
Until a child is born 10.7 
Others 4.1 
Don’t know 3.5 

Total 100.0 


TABLE 35 


Question: “‘Do you think it is good for both husband and wife 
to be working? Or do you feel that the woman after 
marriage should stay in the home?” 


Per cent 

Working House- 
women wives 
Difficult to decide 44.9 28.9 
Stay at home 41.0 47.2 
All right for both to work 12.4 21.1 
Don’t know 1.7 2.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 

N = 1,352 N = 494 


Table 35, dealing with the same survey of Tokyé 
women, indicates the preference of married women to 
assume the role of the ‘‘home body.’ Although the 
working woman is more prone to be non-committal in 
her answer, over 40 per cent of both the working 
females and the housewives feel that the married 
woman’s place is in the home. The percentage who 
saw no reason why both husband and wife should not 
work, is proportionately smaller, but it is noticable 
that there is less approval by the working girls who 
have had to work outside of the home than by the 
women who are already spending most of their hours 
in the homestead. The women of Japan still visualize 
their role-conception as wives and mothers engrossed 
in the family and home. 


CO-EDUCATION 


Co-education, the primary post-war school reform, 
intrudes upon one of the most conservative aspects 
of Japanese thought. Identical training in education 
for both girls and boys cannot be conducive in the 
future to the perpetuation of the subordinate role of 
women in Japanese society. Many of the more con- 
servative parents are seriously concerned over the 
possible moral effects of the co-educational system. 
One Japanese housewife put it this way: 


I was worried about the sexual problem under co-educa- 
tion but the teachers assure me that there is no need to 
worry. Asa parent it grieves me to think that the girls 
will lose their femininity under the present system. For 


9 Thid., 24. 
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another thing, to express opinions on everything, I think, 
loses the quality of womanhood, and I worry of what is to 
happen. A girl educated under the present system will 
not last long after she marries if she expresses her own 
views all the time. It would be different if like in America 
there were enough new homes into which new couples could 
reside. In Japan where housing is inadequate, the newly 
married couples must live with the parents.” 


Many parents have blamed the post-war co-educational 
system for the current increase in juvenile delinquency 
in Japan. In the first six months of 1956, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the Japanese criminals were 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty years, many of 
them females.*! Many parents feel the need for more 
rigid training for youth. The leaders of the feminist 
movements, however, stand ready to fight for the co- 
educational system in the schools, hoping for the 


TABLE 36 


Question: “What is your attitude toward co-education?” 


| Approve | Neither Fo ey rae aot 

Total (N = 410) |} S55 | 18 21 6 | 100 
By sex: | 

Male 56 19 1 7 100 

Female SS 16 25 | 4 100 
By age: 

20-24 13 14 7 100 

25-30 55 22 19 4 100 

31-40 56 17 18 9 100 

41-50 53 20 25 2 100 

51-60 47 19 30 4 100 

61 and over (sample 

too small) 

By education: 

Grammar 46 21 26 7 100 

Grammar graduate Sz 19 24 5 100 

Middle graduate 56 16 21 7 100 

Higher & college 72 15 9 4 100 
By occupation: 

Agric., forestry, and 

fishery. 60 14 20 6 100 

Commerce & industry +9 18 29 4 100 

Wage earners 61 18 12 9 100 

Independent enterprise 50 22 17 11 100 

No occupation 55 a 9 13 100 

Housewives 48 16 34 2 100 
By area: 

Urban 54 18 23 5 100 

Rural 56 18 19 7 100 
By level of living: 

High 63 14 21 2 100 

Middle 54 19 20 7 100 

Low 55 >i 7a} 100 


* Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Kydiku ni kansuru yoron 
chdsa (Public opinion on education), 7. Téky6, 1950. 

*! See, Schorer, Mark, Japan’s delinquent: Children of the sun 
and moon, The Reporter 15(6): 35, 1956. 
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eventual elimination of the low position of women in 
Japanese life. 

During July and August, 1950, the National Public 
Opinion Research Institute conducted a national poll 
to determine the attitude toward the new educational 
system.” A sample of 1,864 adults, twenty years and 
over, Was interviewed. When asked to name specific 
reforms made in the educational system, 22 per cent 
of the respondents mentioned co-education in the 
schools. Of these, 55 per cent expressed approval of 
co-education, and 21 per cent stated disapproval. 
Younger people, men, higher educated groups, wage 
earners, and those engaged in rural occupations tended 
to express the most support for co-education in the 
schools (table 36). 

Table 37 shows the reasons given by those expressing 
approval of co-education (55 per cent) and those dis- 
approving co-education (21 per cent): 


TABLE 37 


Per cent 
Reasons for approval: 
Mutual understanding and cooperation between male 
and female 44 
Equality of male and female 12 
Improved status for women 11 
Vaguely good 10 
Other statements of approval 7 
Good at lower grades but not in higher schools (more 
positive than negative) 10 
No reasons given for approval 6 
Total 100 
N = 225 
Reasons for disapproval: 
Destroys the morality of male-female relationship 46 
Destroys masculinity and femininity 15 
Vaguely bad 9 
Other statements of disapproval 9 
All right at lower grades but oppose in higher grades 
(more negative than positive) 18 
No reason given for disapproval 3 
Total 100 
N = 86 


The results of this national survey are generally 
similar to the studies on attitude toward co-education 
in Kydto City (table 38)* and in the Toky6 Metro- 
politan Area (table 39).*4 

The Kydto poll was conducted by the Nagasue 
Public Opinion Research Institute in March, 1948, to 
determine the attitude toward co-education in the new 


82 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chiésajo, Kydiku ni kansuru yoron 
chosa. 

53 Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Information 
and Education Section, Public Opinion and Sociological Research 
Unit, Attitudes in Kydto toward co-education in the new lower 
secondary schools, Toky6, 1948. 

54 Yoron kagaku kydkai, Saikin no gakko kyodiku ni kansuru 
yoron chésa (Public opinion on recent school education), Toky6, 
1952. 
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TABLE 38 


Question: ‘‘How do you feel about co-education?”’ 
(KySto survey, Mar., 1948.) 











| Support Oppose mart ” . A t 

Total (N = 489)| 36 36 28 ~3©|~=100 

By sex: | 
Male ' 43 | 27 | 30 | 100 
Female 30 43 27 100 

| | 

By age: 
20-29 ; SO |} 25 | 25 | 100 
30-39 41 31 28 100 
40-49 32 | 37, | ts] 100 
50-59 20 51 29 100 
59-over 17 55 28 100 

| | | 

By education: 
Primary 19 49 32 100 
Secondary 47 29 24 100 
Higher 55 17 28 100 


lower secondary schools, equivalent to the American 
Junior High School. Among the sample of adults 
picked from voting registers, equal numbers expressed 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes toward co-educa- 
tion. In the Tdky6 survey by the Association for 
Public Opinion Science in March, 1952, 47 per cent 


TABLE 39 


Question: ‘What do you think of the current co-educational 
system?” (Tdky6 survey, Mar., 1952.) 





Don't | Per cent 

















Good Bad Others | naw | total 
Total (N = 789) 47.4 | 31.5 6.1 15.0 | 100.0 

By sex: | 
Male | 47.2 |} 36 | 7.1 12.1 100.0 
Female 47.6 | 29.5 | 5.1 | 17.8 | 100.0 

By age: 

20-29 wa6 | 230 | S57 | 82.7 100.0 
30-39 44.8 | 30.6 7.1 17.5 | 100.0 
40-49 45.6 | 33.7 4.4 | 16.3 | 100.0 
50-—over | 34.9 | 44.3 | 7.4 13.4 | 100.0 

| | | 

By education: 
Low | 34.6 39.1 5.8 20.5 100.0 
Medium | 57.0 26.8 6.2 10.0 | 100.0 
High | 52.6 | 26.3 6.5 14.6 | 100.0 

By occupation: 
Wage workers | 59.2 | 23.2 | 6.4 11.2 | 100.0 
Merchants | 40.6 | 40.0 | 6.9 | 12.5 | 100.0 
Laborers | 49.2 24.6 | 6.2 | 20.0 | 100.0 
Housewives 441 | 321 | 61 | 17.7 | 100.0 
Farmers | 41.9 | 38.7 | 65 | 12.9 | 100.0 
Students 51.8 26.0 7.4 | 14.8 | 100.0 
Indept. enterp. | 57.1 | 25.8 | 5.7 | 11.4 | 100.0 
No occupation 49.3 33.3 | 2.9 | 14.5 | 100.0 

| 
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believed that the co-educational system was good with 
31.5 per cent expressing disapproval of the change. 

Forty-three per cent of the Kyéto men favored co- 
education; in the more highly industrialized Tokyé 
area, the men expressed more opposition. The sup- 
porters of co-education tended to be proportionately 
younger in age and better educated. The occupa- 
tional details of the T6ky6 sample show that the wage 
earners and the independent enterprisers were most in 
approval of co-education, with the small merchants 
and housewives more in opposition. The strong ap- 
proval of those in agriculture found in the national 
survey is reversed in the Toky6 sample. 

The present status of co-education in Japan is 
difficult to assess. There are, as yet, few data per- 


.mitting an evaluation of the effects of co-education. 


However, if co-education is maintained by the Japa- 
nese, in time this innovation might have profound and 
far-reaching effects on the status of women, the family, 
and the social structure of Japan. 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


A chief characteristic of the traditional family sys- 
tem was the absolute power of the family head. As 
the patriarch, he was endowed with absolute authority 
over every member of the family collectivity. In the 
traditional rural environment, family production was 
conducted with the labor of the entire family members 
under the direction of the patriarch. The head was 
always the responsible person who measured and 
thought always for the best interest of the family col- 
lectivity rather than of his own or any member's 
interest. Under the old Civil Code, the family head 
had the right to make decisions regarding marriages, 
designate the dwelling place of all members of the 
house, and establish separate branch families. The 
head was also legally responsible for any act of any 
member of his house. The new Civil Code abolished 
the patriarchal authoritarianism of the traditional 
family system. However, the absolute authority of 
the family head had been weakening in the process of 
urbanization and industrialization long before the 
Pacific War. Many of the traditional functions within 
the family had been transferred to outside agencies. 
For example, education was passed on to schools 
outside the family, and the right to punish any offend- 
ing family members was removed from the family head 
to the police and courts. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese, historically nurtured in 
the social atmosphere that ‘‘might is right,” carry 
forward today the tendencies to fear authority and 
respect power. Proverbs such as ‘“‘Nagai mono ni wa 
makarero”’ (Be subordinate to a superior, literally “‘roll 
in with the long one’’) or “Naku ko to jigashira ni wa 
katenu’’ (You can never win over a crying child or the 
local leader) are expressions of the ready acceptance of 
authority and power as the best means of adjusting to 
difficult situations. In the family and outside, such 


nace 
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Question: ‘‘Have you ever heard of the saying ‘Nagai mono ni 
wa makarero’ (Be subordinate to a superior)? If yes, 
do you think this is an undesirable attitude, or do you 
think that it cannot be helped?” 




















| Heard 
eS oo 

| Not | Can’t be | 

| good helped | 
Total | 32 | 41 | 27 100 

By sex: | | 
Male 17 51 32 100 
Female 39 30 31 | 100 

| | | 
By age: 

Male—16-19 | 44 39 17. | 100 
20-24 25 45 30 100 
25-29 15 58 27 100 
30-39 10 52 38 100 
40-49 | 9 56 36 100 
50-59 7 53 40 100 
Female—16-19 | 62 | 24 14 | 100 
20-24 52 26 22 | 100 
25-29 46 26 28 100 
30-39 33 | 32 35 100 
40-49 26 | 36 38 =| 100 
50-59 25 | 32 43 100 

By education: | | 
6 years or less | 35 | 28 37, —|~—s:100 
7-9 years 30 41 29 100 
10-12 years 19 51 30 100 
13 years and over 6 $2 42 100 

By area: | 

Urban 22 | Al 37 | 100 
Rural | 31 | 41 | 28 100 





ready acceptance of authority helps to emphasize the 
collectivity orientations. 

A clue to the extent of subordination to authority is 
provided by a survey by the National Public Opinion 
Research Institute which specifically asked respond- 
ents whether they had ever heard of the saying ‘‘Nagai 
mono ni wa makarero,” and if so, whether they thought 
this philosophy an undesirable attitude or not.°® The 
poll took place in March, 1952, on a national sample of 
3,000 respondents between sixteen and fifty-nine years 
of age. The distribution of responses by age, sex, 
education, and urban-rural differences is given in 
table 40. 

Approximately one-third of the persons interviewed 
stated that they had never heard of the saying. It 
was less known and unfamiliar among those with lower 
education, younger age, living in rural areas, and by 
females. It would seem that persons with such attri- 
butes would be more prone to accept authoritarian 
leadership without question ; however, their views were 





in dite : ‘ a pica ; : 
Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Shakai kydiku ni tsuite no 
yoron chosa, 23. 
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not ascertained. Of those who had heard the proverb, 
the acceptance of authority as expressed in the opinion 
“it cannot be helped”’ seemed to increase rapidly with 
age. However, in both ageand education breakdowns, 
if the ‘“‘never heard”’ group had responded, there might 
be little or no differences. This poll at least indicates 
that although authoritarianism is still far from absent, 
neither is it complete and absolute. 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


The importance of the family collectivity orienta- 
tions appears even in religion. Here the unit of 
worship is not the individual but the family group. 
Rather than concern over personal creed or individual 
salvation, the religion of Japan has traditionally sup- 
ported the social system based on familial values.*® 
The basic collectivity orientations of the Japanese were 
reinforced by the Buddhist Confucian doctrines; gen- 
eral life views differ profoundly from those of Puritan or 
Protestant religious teachings. The Japanese learned 
his attitudes toward the supernatural in the home and 
associated them with family life. The priest of the 
temple or the shrine did not “‘teach”’ religion. The 
child’s primary experience with religion grew out of the 
family observances that centered around the Buddhist 
altar and the Shint6 shelves enshrined within his own 
household. Generally, the child’s only experience 
with organized religious activities outside the family 
was at festivals which had more revelry than piety.*” 

The lack of a clear-cut and separate individual con- 
sciousness of religious attachment permits the contra- 
dictory observations of the Japanese as at times highly 
religious and at other times highly non-religious. In 
1948, when asked whether they believed in a religion, 
60 per cent of a national cross-section of 4,600 voters 
answered in the affirmative (table 41).° One-third of 
the respondents reported no religious belief. The 
highest proportion of disbelief was expressed by the 
youngest age group, by the white collar workers and 
the industrial laborers, and in the most urbanized area 
of the Kantd region in Japan. Among these same 
groups was also found the greatest percentage of 
Christians. The overwhelming majority (86 per cent) 
of those professing a religious belief stated they were 
Buddhists. Six per cent responded as Shintoists, 3 
per cent as Christians, and 3 per cent gave other | 


religions. 





56 See Oguchi, lichi, Nihon shiikyd no shakaiteki seikaku (The 
social characteristics of Japanese religion), T6ky6, Téky6 daigaku 
shuppan-kai, 1956. 

57 See for example the writer’s Notes on the deity festival of 
Yawatano, Japan, Southwest. Jour. Anthropo. 5(1): 62-77, 1949. 

58 Jiji tsiishin, Nihon minshi-ka no ayumi (On the road to 
democratization in Japan), in: Jiji tsishin-sha, Jiji nenkan, Showa 
24-nen (Jiji almanac, 1949), 279-280, Todky6, 1948. See also 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Information 
and Education Section, Public Opinion and Sociological Research 
Unit, Attitudes on the democratization of Japan, 11-13, Tokyé, 
1948. 
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TABLE 41 


Question: ‘‘Do you believe in a religion?” 





Yes No atti Total 
Total | 59.7 | 347 | 5.6 100.0 
By age: 
21-30 44 49 7 100 
31-40 54 38 8 100 
41-50 65 29 5 100 
Over 50 76 21 3 100 
By occupation: 
Agric., forestry 65 29 6 100 
Commerce & indus. 61 33 6 100 
Prof. & govt. wrkr. 60 37 3 100 
Wage earners and 
laborers 44 48 8 100 
Others 62 | 5 | 100 
By region: 
Kanto | 49 47 4 100 
Shikoku | 58 38 4 100 
Chibu | 58 | 34 | 8 100 
Tohoku 63 |} 31 6 100 
Kyiasha 65 31 4 | 100 
Kinki 65 30 5 | 100 
Chigoku 66 | 28 6 | 100 
Hokkaid6 | 68 27 5 100 


Although the Jiji survey revealed a high interest in 
religion, other polls show the opposite trend. For 
example, in the poll of working women and house- 
keepers in Toky6 in April, 1952, from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the women reported no religious affli- 
ations (table 42).° 








TABLE 42 
Question: ‘What is your religion ?”’ 
Per cent 

Working House- 

women wives 

Buddhist 22.9 19.6 
Christian 6.9 5.3 

Shintoist 0.4 - 
Others 1.0 3.8 
None 63.5 71.3 
Don’t know 5.3 — 
Total 100.0 100.0 

N = 1,352 N = 494 


This contradictory situation is explained in part by 
the dichotomy which seems to exist in the respondent’s 
mind of whether to report on individual preference as 
against that of the family collectivity. To many 
Japanese, Buddhism is not so much a “religion’”’ but 
an aspect of a way of life. Professor Yoneyama of 
Keid University in Toky6 clarifies this point by writing: 

For the Japanese, Buddhism is one category of life-ways 
rather than a belief. When a friend of mine was asked 


59 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Fujin wa nani o kangaete 
iru ka?, 11. 


“What is your religion?” he replied, ‘I have no religion.” 
However he continued to say, ‘When my father died, we 
did call in the neighborhood priest to perform the services. 
My family’s religion is Buddhism, you know.” ® 


In his intensive study of 40 ‘‘average’”’ urban house- 
holds, Oguchi reported from his interviews that twenty- 
seven household heads felt that religion was important, 
while thirteen stated it was not. Yet thirty-four of 
the forty homes had a Buddhist altar and thirty-three 
also maintained a kami (Shint6) shelf. 

The extent of the distinction of religious affiliations 
in terms of the traditional family worship from that 
held by the respondent himself was most clearly shown 
in the survey conducted by the Japan Sociological 
Society in the six largest cities in 1952.” 
43) the respondents were asked two questions on 
religion—his family’s and his own. In sharp contrast 
to the great majority of Buddhist families, only one- 
third of the respondents so registered themselves. 
Although only 4 per cent of the families were reported 
without any religion, 61 per cent of the respondents 
stated that they themselves subscribed to no religious 
beliefs. 

TABLE 43 

Question: ‘“‘What is your family religion ?”’ 

“What is the religion you yourself subscribe to?”’ 
Per cent 


Family Self 








Buddhist 90.8 32.0 
Shintd 3.4 2.4 
Catholic 0.3 0.3 
Protestant 0.6 7 
Others 0.2 1.9 
None 3.9 61.3 
Unclear 0.8 0.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 

N = 899 N = 899 


Religion in Japan is recognized more as a family 
faith than as a personal creed. It seems generally 
true that religion remains a social group phenomenon 
with importance in the collectivity orientation 
rather than in terms of meaning for the individual. 
The traditional cultural emphasis on the effacement of 
self and the stress on the group runs counter to the 
idea of individualistic religion. Christianity, with the 
emphasis on the importance of the individual, has not 
proved an attractive alternative to the Buddhist re- 
ligion. In spite of the great number of foreign mis- 
sionaries in almost every large city and town, the total 

6 Yoneyama, Keizd, Yoron no hendd (Change in public 
opinion), Shakaigaku hyoron 2(1): 134-135, 1951. 

6t Oguchi, lichi, Shiiky6d shidan ni okeru hdken isei no mondai 
(The problems of feudal legacy in religious groups), in: Nihon 
jimbun kagaku-kai, Hodken isei (Feudal legacy), 96-97, Toky6, 
Yihikaku, 1951. 

62 Japan Sociological Society, Research Committee, Report on 
a sample survey of social stratification and mobility in the six large 
cities of Japan, 13, Toky6, 1952. 
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Christian membership in Japan is still less than one 
half of one per cent of the total population. And eve 
for those converted, the extent of modification of exist- 
ing norms for family and social life by Christian ethics 
seems seldom large.® 

Japanese find it difficult to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of any one God. ‘They can believe in several 
faiths at one time without inner conflicts. Today on 
Christmas Day many Japanese homes will have a 
Christmas tree fully decorated and lighted next to the 
Shinto shelf and Buddhist altar. Buddhism today has 
become more or less a routine set of practices with 
primary concern with death and burial. If pressed, 
most Japanese would maintain their first allegiance to 
the local Buddhist temple or Shintd shrine. However, 
they are not therefore disinterested in Christianity for 
they are interested in the protective power of other 
religions and beliefs. * 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HOUSE 


The traditional family solidarity concerned the col- 
lective goals and interests of the extended or joint 
family under the honke-bunke (main family with branch 
families) system. Strong collectivity orientations were 
evident in the sense of the group responsibility for 
members of the extended family beyond one’s immedi- 
ate family in time of crisis and in time of financial 
needs. One of the greatest impacts on the traditional 
family system of Japan by the capitalistic system with 
the accompanying industrialization and urbanization 
has been the weakening of the joint sense of responsi- 
bility of the extended family group. In the urban- 
industrial milieu the extended family collectivity is no 
longer the economic unit. Under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the Japanese, neither has the individual 
developed as the basic unit. The emphasis has in- 
creasingly been placed on the conjugal family as the 
basis for collectivity orientations. The functional 
family in urban Japan has come to stress more and 
more ‘‘a nucleus of spouses and their offspring sur- 


A Japanese anthropologist recently reported a study of a 
rural village in Gumma Prefecture which has accepted Christi- 
anity. The Methodist Church in the village dated back to 1886. 
The existence of the silkworm industry in the village permitted 
most of the families to be independent of the overwhelming social 
control of the neighborhood or kin groups, so that conversion to an 
alien religion could not be prevented. However, Christian ritual 
and native Shinto ceremonials adjusted to a state of ‘stable 
syncretization.”” The author concluded that there was “‘no rea- 
son to suppose that any decisive deterioration of veneration of 
ancestors has been caused by the inroad of Christianity into 
Shima Village.”” Morioka, Kiyomi, Nihon néson ni okeru kirisu- 
toky6 no juy6 (Acceptance of Christianity in a Japanese rural 
community), WMinsokugaku kenkyi 17(2): 1-14, 1953. 

®4 See Hori, Ichird, Minkan shinké to Nihon bunka (Folk faith 
and Japanese culture), Jimbun 3(1): 13-27, 1949. Also, Takagi, 
Yasuo, Nihonjin no shikyé seikatsu no jittai (The substance of 
Japanese religious life), in: Sdbun-sha (ed.), Nihonjin no shiikyo 
setkatsu (Religious life of the Japanese), 211-256, Toky6, Sdbun- 
sha, 1955. 
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rounded by a fringe of relatives.’’® However, unlike 
the American society which stresses the conjugal 
relationships, the Japanese family cares for the aged, 
and seeks continuity of the family collectivity. 

A suggestive measure of the weakening of the ex- 
tended family solidarity in caring for its own is given 
in the polls concerning housing facilities. The Na- 
tional Public Opinion Research Institute surveyed 
2,082 non-agricultural households, excluding one-per- 
son households, in nine cities during June and July, 
1951.°° Sixty-seven per cent of the dwellings surveyed 
in these cities were separate individual residential units 
for a single family. Aside from the 6 per cent of the 
households which were dormitories or similar types of 
multiple abodes, 27 per cent of the houses visited by 
the interviewers contained more than one family.® 
The household head of the family who lived with 
another family or families in his own home was asked 
to clarify his relationship to his roomers prior to co- 
residency (table 44). A significant plurality in all 


TABLE 44 
Question: ‘Did you know the persons before you lived together? 
What is their relationship to you?” 
Per cent 


Regional 


Tokyd-Osaka- 
Nagoya cities* 
Xin 28.8 30.3 
Friend 22.1 20.9 
Stranger 46.1 40.7 
Others 0.9 - 
No answer 1.9 7.9 
Total 99.8 99.8 
N = 208 N = 363 


*Sapporo, Sendai, Kanazawa, Hiroshima, Takamatsu, and 


Fukuoka. 


cities had rented rooms or made joint living arrange- 
ments with total strangers on a purely financial basis 
rather than with kinsfolk. Those in the metropolitan 
group composed of Téky6, Osaka, and Nagoya, were 
more inclined to do so than those in the more provincial 
cities in outlying prefectures. 

A more telling case concerns the lack of economic 
aid from kin for women who head households. In 
Japan the position of a woman household is precarious 
and difficult. In a social survey of 1,050 women 
households in the Kant6 region in October, 1949, it 





6 Linton, Ralph, The study of man, 159, New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1936. 

66 Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chiésajo, Jitaku ni kansuru yoron 
chosa (Public opinion on housing), Toky6, 1951. 

§7 In a similar survey in 1950 of the six large cities of Japan 
(Toky6, Osaka, Kydto, Nagoya, Yokohama, and Kobe) 62 per 
cent of the families lived as separate units in a house or apartment 
with the remaining 38 per cent living together with other families. 
Of the six cities, Nagoya scored highest in single family households 
with 80 per cent with Tdky6, lowest, with 55 per cent. See 
Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Jiitaku ni kansuru yoron chosa 
(Public opinion on housing), Toky6, 1950. 
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was established that most of such household heads 
were widows.®* The marital status of women house- 
hold heads is shown in table 45. Little financial help 
was forthcoming from relatives. From 65 to 75 per 


TABLE 45 
Per cent 

Widow 73 

(War widow) (14) 

(Husband died by accident or illness) (59) 
Divorced 8 
Separated 11 
Repatriate 1 
Unmarried 7 

Total 100 


cent of the women households were economically sup- 
ported from work income received by the woman her- 
self or by her own children. Only 5 per cent were 
wealthy enough to subsist on income from property 
assets and savings. An additional 4 per cent lived a 
precarious life of selling their possessions bit by bit, 
and 6 per cent received government relief. Only 8 
per cent of the 1,050 women received enough aid from 
their own or husband’s kin groups to be able to support 
themselves and their children. The indications are 
that the traditionally extended family responsibliity 
of mutual economic aid and comfort in time of need 
by any member of the group has greatly weakened in 
contemporary Japan (table 46). 


TABLE 46 


Question: ‘What is the predominant source of your 
income for livelihood ?”’ 

















Per cent 
| ss 
Total Urban | Rural 
Income from work 40 S| 35 | 44 
Income from work of children | 30, | 30} 31 
Aid from parents, siblings, and/or | 
kins 8 | 8 8 
Relief from Livelihood Protection 
Law 6 | 8 5 
Income from property assets 5 7 4 
Sales of household goods and 
clothing 4 5 3 
Others 4 4 | 3 
No answer 3 | 3 | 2 
Total 100 | 100 | 100 
| 
N = 1,050 490 560 


The weakening of the obligation for the caring of 
kin who are in dire need is probably best exemplified 
by the antagonisms and irritations between the urban 
refugees from the bombed cities or repatriates from 





68 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Onna shotai no jittai (Con- 
ditions in women households), part II, Toky6, 1951. 
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overseas and their rural relatives upon whom they 
descended. Professor Fukutake of Toéky6 University 
and his students report a survey on in-migration into 
15 rural buraku (hamlets) throughout the nation in 
June and July, 1946, soon after the termination of the 
war.” In the 15 buraku studied, 166 cases of in- 
migration were recorded, but 16 of these were excluded 
from the analysis. These families, whose household 
heads had already departed for their true households 
in the city, were merely waiting to be called away or 
were unable to move for the moment because of official 
restrictions. The 150 families with a total of 570 
persons are categorized in table 47. In this study, 


TABLE 47 
Number of 
families 
Bombed refugees 33 
Evacuees (prior to bombings) 34 
Oversea repatriates 39 
Unemployed 44 
Total 150 


approximately one rural household out of five ‘‘re- 
ceived”’ returnees. In some areas, the rate was one 
for every two households. The high proportion of 
‘“‘proletariat’” and lower occupational classes among 
the in-migrants seems to indicate that those who were 
economically better off, if at all possible, stayed in the 
cities. In the canvass of returnees by the interviewers, 
only 19 cases (13 per cent) stated that they had been 
“invited”’ to stay with the villagers. Fifty-six cases 
out of the 150 total received no foodstuff whatsoever 
from the village household where they stayed, although 
some lived with their own parents, brothers, or sisters. 
The buraku which still maintained strong dézoku (joint 
family) ties as in Akita Prefecture were much more 
hospitable to in-migrants than in other places where 
such ties had been weakened. The majority of the 
returnees were planning to return to the city as soon 
as feasible (77 out of 150). Professor Fukutake con- 
cluded that the in-migration problem in the rural area 
was not solved by “‘any laudable family system.’’” 

As Japan moves toward greater industrialization 
and urbanization, the traditional collectivity orienta- 
tions of the obligation and duties of the extended 
family may be said to have become a revered concept. 
The tradition of pre-modern familism persists although 
for more and more families in the industrial-urban 
environment their attention is focused on the day-to- 
day living and on activities of the primary conjugal 

6 Fukutake, Tadashi, Waga kuni genzai ni okeru néson ryinyl 
jinké no jittai (The present condition of population influx into 
rural villages in our country), Shakaigaku kenkyti 1(2): 137-147, 
1947. 

7 [bid., 147. Smith in his study of Kurusu Village in Kagawa 
Prefecture also noted the friction and bitterness between the 
wartime evacuees and their village relatives. See Smith, Robert 
J., and John B. Cornell, Two Japanese villages, 109, Ann Arbor, 
Univ. of Michigan Press, 1956. 
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family. Ina situation where self-orientations are in- 
appropriate and where there are no substitutes or 
alternatives for the family collectivity, efforts are con- 
stantly made to perpetuate and restore the idealistic 
concept of the traditional family ties. The traditional 
familial values are becoming incorporated into a myth 
which possesses the functional role in society of foster- 
ing stability and security. Traditional familial col- 
lectivity orientations based on the extended kin group 
remain the universally exalted ideal, and one tries to 
meet obligations and responsibilities to the extended 
family and kin group zf one possesses ample economic 
resources and wealth. Whenever economic circum- 
stances permit, the larger familial obligations will be 
met, but for the most part, especially in the urban 
areas, the concentration of life is on the primary 
family group. 

Whatever the trends may be, familial collectivity 
orientations remain strong if not dominant in the lives 
of most contemporary Japanese. Although much 
verbalization and support has been given to indi- 
vidualism in post-war Japan, self-interests and goals 
seem usually subordinated to that of the welfare of the 
family group. Collectivity orientations far outweigh 
self-orientations in marriage, in consideration of aged 
parents or of the status of women, or in religious 
practice. Ties of the family household remain strong, 
although the strong authoritarianism and the cohesive- 
ness of the traditional system show signs of weakening. 
The ties of the extended family collectivity have 
clearly weakened in the industrial-urban environment. 
The trend is toward the emphasis on the conjugal 
family as the focus of collectivity orientations. Rather 
than self-orientations, the average individual in Japan 
still maintains the family as a frame of reference for 
many daily decisions. 


V. ATTITUDES TOWARD OCCUPATION 
AND LABOR 


When the class structure of the warriors, farmers, 


- artisans, and merchants was firmly institutionalized, 


the Tokugawa Government had established a rigid 
occupational status system. Individuals were denied 
choice of occupation. The occupations within each 
social class were handed down from father to son. 
Occupation was based on status in the hierarchy, and 
it was ascribed on a hereditary basis. The collectivity 
orientations in the work groups were nurtured in the 
feudal tradition of the subject’s loyalty toward his 
master. In occupation, as in nearly all areas of life, 
the principles of authoritarianism and hierarchy were 
of extreme importance; strong collectivity orientations 
were expressed in the ideas of indebtedness and self- 
effacement to one’s father or master. Within the 
larger work groups, the concept of proper relationships 
Was in terms of a simulated familial structure with 
much use of family terminologies by workers. The 
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worker obeyed and accepted guidance from his em- 
ployer, not only on his job, but in his personal and 
political affairs as well. The work group itself became 
the focus of life and loyalty of the workers. 
Traditionally, the working man remained a member 
of the family, or simulated family, labor unit, wholly 
concentrated on rural occupation or home enterprise. 
With the greater industrialization and growth of cities, 
many individuals began to work in urban factories and 
in business offices. It meant that the family occupa- 
tion need not necessarily be inherited, for individuals 
came to have some degree of choice in selection of an 
urban occupation. The consideration of the attitudes 
toward occupation will concern primarily the extent 
of the growth of the consciousness of a ‘“‘working class,”’ 
which would cut across the feudal social structure. 
The growth of the labor unions would stress peer group 
orientations over the hierarchical. Any such trends 
would indicate the weakening of traditional patterns. 


OCCUPATION HIERARCHY 


An ambitious and intensive study on urban stratifi- 
cation was sponsored by the Japan Sociological Society 
from June to December, 1952.!_ The original intention 
had been to obtain a cross-section sample of the total 
national population, but inadequate research funds re- 
stricted the study to the six largest cities, Tokyé, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyéto, Osaka, and Kébe. The 
sample consisted of 899 males, twenty to sixty-eight 
years of age. These respondents were asked to rank 
themselves by two types of self-identification: first, 
as either ‘‘capitalist,’’ ‘‘middle class,’’ or ‘worker”’ ; 
secondly, as either “upper,” ‘“‘middle,” or ‘‘lower”’ class 
(if answer was “‘middle,”’ the respondent was further 
asked to state whether ‘‘upper-middle,’”’ ‘‘middle- 
middle,’”’ or ‘‘lower-middle’’). 

Two-thirds of the male respondents identified them- 
selves as ‘‘workers,”’ one-fourth as ‘“‘middle,”’ and one- 
tenth as ‘‘capitalist’’ (table 48).2_ The category of 
managers and officials included administrative execu- 
tives, government officials, officers of large transporta- 
tion and commercial companies, and managers of retail 
and wholesale enterprises. This group was the least 
identified with the ‘‘working’’ class, and it had the 
highest percentage identifying themselves with the 
“capitalist’’ class. The industrial and transportation 
workers were more prone to self-identification as 





1 Japan Sociological Society, Research Committee, Report of a 
sample survey of social stratification and mobility in the six large 
cities of Japan, Toky6d, 1952. See also Odaka, Kunio, and 
Nishihira, Shigeki, Waga kuni roku dai-toshi no shakaiteki seis6 
to idé (Sample survey of social stratification and mobility in the 
six large cities of Japan), Shakaigaku hydron 3(4): 2-51, 1953. 

2In a sample study of 1,097 U. S. white males in 1945, the 
following results were obtained: Upper, 3 per cent; middle, 43 per 
cent; working class, 51 percent; lower, 1 per cent; don’t know, 
1 per cent; and ‘“‘don’t believe in classes,” 1 per cent. Centers, 
Richard, The psychology of social classes, 77, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1949. 
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TABLE 48 


Per cent 


Prof. | Mgrs. Indus. No 








Tot: eile 1 | Agri. 
| Total tech. | offic. Clerk | Mdser. labor | transp. | occup. 
Capitalist 9.5 S33 22.7 6.1 11.1 5.6 5.9 4.8 
Middle 24.2 25.0 35.0 20.3 22.2 16.7 14.7 46.5 
Worker 66.3 | 69.5 42.3 73.6 66.7 77.7 79.4 47.7 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“worker,” but they were followed closely by those in 
agrarian and clerical occupations. The professional 
and technical workers category included engineers, 
doctors, university professors, pharmacists, lawyers, 
and others whose work requires specialized training, 
usually at the highest educational level. Here there 
were a relatively high proportion who identified them- 
selves as ‘‘workers.’’ This suggests that ‘‘working 
class”’ is still not a clear-cut concept in Japan. 

In the second type of self-identification, 41 per cent 
categorized themselves as ‘‘lower’’ class; 54 per cent 
as either “‘lower-middle” or ‘‘middle-middle” ; and 4.5 
per cent as “upper-middle” or “upper”. Table 49 


rABLE 49 
Per cent 


Indus. No 


1, Ss. ——s sw» | Agri. 
Total tech. | offic. Clerk | Mdser. labor | transp. occup. 
Upper and 
Upper- Mid. 4.5 5.6 8.1 1.3 3.0 ad 3.3 8.5 
Mid.-Mid. 25.3 40.3 37.1 22.2 27.3 18.5 16.0 28.0 
Low.- Mid. 28.9 38.9 a8 41.6 28.3 31.5 22.9 19.5 
Lower 41.3 15.2 27.1 34.9 40.4 46.3 57.8 44.0 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


shows the per cent distribution by occupational cate- 
gories. In the second type of self-identification, the 
respondents placed themselves less into the lowest 
social category and more into the medium class than 
in the previous ranking. The category of managers 
and officials was most proportionately high in assertion 
as the ‘‘upper”’ class with the majority of the industrial 
and transportation workers placing themselves in the 
“lower’’ class category. An indication that class con- 
sciousness as such may not be pervasive in the Japa- 
nese society might be deduced from the observation 
that over one-fourth of the managers and officials 
identify themselves with the “‘lower”’ class. 

Furthermore, as can be seen from table 50, although 
direct correlation existed between the assignments that 
the respondents placed themselves on either scale, one 
out of five “‘capitalist’’ ranked himself as “‘lower’”’ class, 
whereas two out of three identified themselves with the 
“middle” class. One out of every two “‘worker”’ con- 
sidered himself as ‘‘middle’’ class with even a few 
identified with the “‘upper”’ class category. 

A third approach used in this study of urban stratifi- 
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TABLE 50 

7 hive sane 
Capitalist Middle Worker 
Upper and Upper- Mid. 18.1 _ 6.1 2.0 
Middle- Middle 38.6 34.8 20.2 
Lower- Middle 23.0 27.2 30.6 
lower 20.5 31.9 47.2 
Total - 100.0 7 100.0 - 100.0 


N = 84 N = 215 N = 590 


cation in Japan's six largest cities was the classification 
of respondents by a panel of ten experts according to 
an index combining the three factors of occupation, 
education, and income. Thirty-eight occupational 
categories, three educational levels, and four income 
groups were shuffled into 456 combinations which were 
sorted by each expert into the nine ranks from “‘upper- 
upper” to “‘lower-lower.”” The mean value of the 
particular combination was computed from the aver- 
ages of the values assigned by the ten experts. Each 
of the 786 respondents’ was then assigned a rank order 
from the status scale so derived. The result of classifi- 


cation by “expert” definition is shown in table 51. 


TABLE 51 
Per cent 
Upper 8.9 
( Upper-U pper) (1.4) 
( Middle-U pper) (2.6) 
(Lower-Upper) (4.9) 
Middle 61.7 
(Upper- Middle) (18.4) 
( Middle- Middle) (23.6) 
(Lower- Middle) (19.7) 
Lower 29.4 
(Upper-Lower) (18.5) 
( Middle-Lower) (8.5) 
( Lower-Lower) (2.4) 
Total 100.0 
One-tenth of the respondents were classified as 


“upper”’; three-fifths as ‘‘middle”’ ; and three-tenths as 
“lower.’’* By ranking on a scale prepared by experts, 
the respondents fell proportionately more into the 
‘“‘middle”’ class and less into the “‘lower’’ class than 
was the case by self-assignments. The percentage in 
the ‘upper’ bracket increased twice as much from 
4.5 per cent to 8.9 per cent. The proportion in the 


3 The original sample of 899 respondents was reduced to 786 
when respondents whose factor on either occupation, education, 
and/or income, was unknown or unclear were dropped. 

4In “Yankee City,’’ Warner and his colleagues identified three 
main classes—upper (3 per cent), middle (38 per cent), and lower 
(58 per cent)—with each subdivided into upper and lower groups. 
Warner, Lloyd W., and Paul S. Lunt, The social life of a modern 
community, 88, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1941. 
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‘‘middle” class increased from 54.2 per cent by self- 
identification to 61.7 per cent by expert definition. 
The “lower” class decreased from 41.3 per cent to 
29.4 per cent. 

Another important aspect of this survey was the 
empirical inquiry into the popular evaluation of vari- 
ous occupations.* The respondent during the inter- 
view was asked to rank a series of thirty occupations 
in terms of prestige. The name of each occupation 
was written out on a small card, randomly sorted. 
The respondents usually grouped them out into three 
major groups of high, medium, and low prestige and 
then further sorted the cards into more finely ranked 
In the tabulated ranking of occupations by 
respondents, the prefectural governor, university pro- 
fessor, judge, official of a large company, and doctor 
were ranked highest in that order. Coal miner, char- 
coal burner, road worker, and street-stall keeper were 
low, with shoeshiner lowest of all. The specific com- 
parisons of prestige ratings of occupations appear in 
table 52. The people of Ky6to thought more highly 


grades. 


TABLE 52 
Rank Mean 
order Occupation score 
1. Prefectural governor 3.78 
2. University professor 4.56 
3. Local court judge 4.69 
4. Officer of large company 5.50 
5. Doctor 6.97 
6. Section head of government oftice 7.19 
7. Architect 9.51 
8. Owner of medium or small factory 10.21 
9. Chairman of Nat’l Labor Union Fed. 10.77 
10. Newspaper reporter 11.17 
11. Elementary school teacher 11.73 
12. Priest of Buddhist temple 12.46 
13. Owner of retail store 15.30 
14. Ward office clerk 15.38 
15. Company office clerk 16.13 
16. Small independent farmer 16.38 
17. Policeman 16.41 
18. Tailor 17.68 
19. Department store clerk 19.76 
20. Insurance agent 20.18 
21. Carpenter 20.22 
22. Barber 20.46 
23. Bus driver 20.93 
24. Latheman 21.05 
25. Fisherman 22.02 
26. Coal miner 23.70 
27. Charcoal burner 24.42 
28. Road worker 24.80 
29. Street-stall worker 24.92 
30. Shoe-shiner 26.86 


of carpenters, farmers, and Buddhist priests and had 
less respect for trade union leaders, elementary school 
teachers, and insurance agents than did the respond- 
ents in Téky6. Similar distinctions appear when the 
old and the younger age groups are compared.® 

A revealing phenomenon appears when the occupa- 


° Japan Sociological Society, op. cit., 44. 
® Odaka, Kunio, and Nishihira, Shigeki, op. cit., 186. 
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tions are grouped into major categories (table 53). 
The occupational hierarchy by popular prestige rank- 
ing decided by an urban sample duplicates the class 
hierarchy of shi-né-kd-sh6 (warrior-farmer-artisan- 
merchant) of Tokugawa Japan. The rank order of 
occupations in Japan today still places the professionals 
and administrative functionaries at the top, although 
the military group has been vanquished. They are 


TABLE 53 


Rank Mean 
order Major occupational categories score 
1. Professionals and technical workers 10.80 
2. Administrative officials and managers 12-43 
3. White-collar clerical workers 15.92 
4+. Agrarian workers 16.96 
5. Service workers 20.23 
6. Industrial workers and craftsmen 20.32 
7. Merchandisers and sales workers 20.80 
8. Transportation workers 20.93 
9. Mining and quarry workers 23.70 
10. General laborers 24.80 


followed by the farmer, and then the craftsmen and 
industrial production workers. The merchant and 
sales personnel in commerce are placed at the lower 
level. The pre-Meiji class evaluation remains deeply 
embedded in the attitudes toward occupations by the 
Japanese. In the United States, the farmers are rated 
below proprietors and craftsmen in job-prestige.’ 
Conversely, in Japan, the agrarian population is ranked 
in a superior prestige position above the craftsmen and 
the merchandisers. Great changes have taken place 
in the technological aspects of the economy, but the 
farmer’s rice remains the central staple of diet and 
drink. The diligent peasantry is still sentimentally 
regarded as more virtuous than the money-oriented 
merchants. 

Kido and Sugi, two Japanese sociologists, attempted 
an attitude study of various occupational groups by 
constructing two scales—one to measure the degree of 
authoritarianism and the other the degree of socialistic 
thought.* The random stratified sample included 475 
urban males, twenty to sixty-nine years of age in 
Toky6, where the survey was conducted in August, 
1952. 

The industrial workers and students tended to be 
the most socialistic in their attitudes, while the man- 
agers and artisans tended to show the most authori- 
tarian qualities. However, the factory workers were 
almost as high as managers and artisans in authori- 
tarian attitudes, whereas the students were by far the 
least authoritarian. The artisans were the highest on 
the authoritarian scale, but much less conservative in 
political affiliations than the managerial and executive 


* North, Cecil C., and Paul K. Hatt, Jobs and occupations: a 
popular evaluation, in: Wilson, Logan, and William L. Kolb, 
Sociological analysis, 467, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 

8 Kido, K6tar6é, and Sugi, Masataka, Shakai ishiki no k6z6 
(The structure of social consciousness), Shakaigaku hydéron 4(1-2) : 
74-100, 1954. 
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group. The white-collar clerical group and the pro- 
fessionals showed similar mean scores on both scales. 
The following is a diagram based on the mean scores 
of authoritarian and socialistic attitudes for the vari- 
ous occupations: 
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¢ Management 
Socialistic ¢ Artisan 

| * Average 
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| ¢ Clerical 

¢ Prof. 
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Authoritarianism 


The multiple regression equations were computed 
for both scales in relation to such variables as age, 
education, and occupation, in order to determine the 
degree of correlation between these variables and overt 
attitudes. Although the correlation coefficients were 
not very high, occupation and level of living were 
associated with socialistic orientations. Older age and 
lower education were more important factors in au- 
thoritarian tendencies. The artisans and the high- 
level managerial executives possessed tendencies of the 
traditional authoritarian attitudes. The professionals 
and students were least authoritarian. The white 
collar workers, whether clerical or sales, were neigher 
highly authoritarian nor highly socialistic in their 
sentiments. 


SIMULATED FAMILY PATTERN 


The traditional pattern of the work collectivity in 
the framework of true or simulated kinship organiza- 
tion appears to remain important in spite of contrac- 
tual agreements. In contemporary Japan, the tradi- 
tional simulated familial ties exist in various degrees 
and intensities in all social and occupational groups, 
however small or large. This factor becomes impor- 
tant, for it perpetuates the influence of the collectivity 
interest and goals over the individual. Since the 
Meiji Restoration, rapid industrialization has made for 
more opportunities for individual enterprise and status 
mobility. The modern contractual nexus as known in 
in the West appeared as a new pattern for group ac- 
tivities and accomplishments. New group patterns in 
many areas of activities such as in the modern banking 
companies and in the large factories where the em- 
ployer-employee relationship is based on a purely cash 
nexus often seem to replace the older traditional 
scheme of organization under a simulated family sys- 
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tem. However, the important fact remains that to 
this day, no work group, even the most modern and 
sophisticated, seems to have been able to eliminate 
completely the more traditional types of occupational 
associations. In many groups, the modern ways have 
made little headway, and occupational groups have 
merely perpetuated traditional ways of behavior. 

The oyakata-kokata (parent-child surrogate) system 
in the rural areas of Japan little influenced by indus- 
trialization remains especially strong in the remote 
mountain and fishing villages. The economically and 
politically poor farmer still looks for an oyakata (simu- 
lated parent) who will give him and his sons security 
and status in the rural community. The oyakata sees 
that the sons are adequately educated, trained and 
provided with a future niche in the rural life. 

The field of traditional Japanese ‘‘arts’’ also contains 
the simulated kin organization with its network of 
disciplines, sanctions, and allegiances in an extended 
family. Here it is referred to as the zemoto system 
(original, basic, or head family). This includes the 
schools and organizations of ceremonial tea, flower 
arrangement, odori (Japanese dance), kabuki (classical 
theatrical troupe), and nagauta (Japanese singing). 
Each group is organized in a hierarchical system under 
the family name of the teacher referred to as the 
1emoto. 

Fully trained apprentice-artisans are granted noren- 
wake (division of the store’s good will) and permitted to 
open independent stores. They are, however, ranked 
in the kinship system of the master’s household. This 
traditional social system still prevails, especially in 
the Kansai area of Japan." 

Probably the best known of the groups based on the 
simulated kin organization in contemporary Japan and 
recognized more in the sense of an area for social re- 
form is the oyabun-kobun (parent-child) system usually 
found in the lower strata of Japanese society. The 
construction gumz (group) forms a large portion of the 
labor force in Japan and is organized along the simu- 
lated kin structure with strong girz (obligations)." 
The miners refer to their group relationships as the 
tomoko system.” In all large cities, the tekzya (racket- 


® Kawashima, Takeyoshi, lemoto seido (The system of zemoto), 
Me 1(4): 2-27, 1953. Also: Shimazaki, Minoru, Geind shakai to 
iemoto seido—ryiha ni okeru shitei ketsugo no tokushitsu (A 
study of classical arts and the zemoto institution—with special 
reference to the relations between master and apprentice), 
Shakaigaku hyéron 3(4): 131-156, 1953; 4(1): 101-134, 1954. 

10 Nakano, Takashi, Sh6nin no shakai (Society of the mer- 
chants), in: Fukutake, Tadashi (ed.), Nihon no shakai (Japanese 
society), 79-136, T6ky6, Kaname shobd, 1952. 

For a description of a group of construction workers in 
Fukushima Prefecture in northern Japan, see, Ishino, Iwao, The 
oyabun-kobun: A Japanese ritual kinship institution, Amer. 
Anthrop. 55(5): 695-707, 1953. 

12 Matsushima, Shizuo, K6zan ni mirareru oyabun-kobun shi- 
dan no tokushitsu (Characteristics of the oyabun-kobun system 
among mine workers), Shakaigaku hydron 1(1): 61-67, 1950. 
Also: ibid., Rodd shakaigaku josetsu (Introduction to the sociology 
of labor), 211-304, T6ky6, Fukumura shoten, 1951. 
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eer) groups control and license all street-stalls, itiner- 
ant peddlers and vendors through simulated familial 
ties.'° The gurentai (gangsters) form a strong and in- 
fluential body in Japan. They often exact monetary 
tributes from theatres, bars, cabarets, stores, and in 
return assurance is given that the place of business 
will be ‘‘protected.”’ 

In these latter ‘“‘underworld”’ groups, the followers 
are bound together in a tightly knitted oyabun-kobun 
(parent-child) relationship in the formalities of brother- 
hood. They live by a rigidly enforced code of be- 
havior and conduct under which a kobun (child) would 
not hesitate to take his own or another’s life for his 
oyabun (parent). In turn the leader looks with deep 
paternalism after the welfare of his henchmen. 


The followers owed the boss implicit, unbreakable obedi- 
ence and loyalty. Among the kobun there also was estab- 
lished a system of seniority called kyddaibun (fraternal 
relationship). The anibun (elder brother) ranked above 
the otétdbun (younger brother), and strictly enforced with 
the authority of the higher members. A peculiar mode 
of life and jingi (code of etiquette) was soon established." 


The street prostitutes in large cities such as Toky6 
and Osaka are organized under a simulated family 
structure and operate within their own nawabari (circle 
of influence).!° A percentage of each prostitute’s take 
is pooled in an emergency fund for financial and welfare 
purposes in anticipation of adverse conditions, such as 
hospital needs for V. D. treatment or help when jailed. 
They operate under strict codes of ethics and obliga- 
tions, and are careful not to trespass on other prosti- 
tutes’ territory. 

The various groups discussed should give the reader 
some appreciation of the extensiveness and importance 
of the traditional family-like nexus for occupational 
groupings in present Japan. The family serves as a 
conscious and unconscious habitual way of organizing 
all group activities. This nexus permeates into all 
kinds of groups and organizations, although in differ- 
ent degrees and intensities, be the group a modern 
office staff, a political party, the police system, a 
hospital, or an educational institution. Even the PTA 
is frequently criticized as the BTA—Boss-Teacher’s 
Association.'® In higher circles reputed to be the 
epitome of Westernization, the top personage may be 
referred to as sensei (teacher) or taishé (captain), but 
the pattern is implicitly present. The work society in 
the larger factories appears to diminish much of the 





Iwai, Hiroaki, Tekiya no jittai (Facts on the street-stalls), 
Shakaigaku hydron 1(1): 41-60, 1950. Also: ibid., Han-shakai 
shidan (Anti-social groups), in: Fukutake, Tadashi (ed.), Nihon 
no shakai (Japanese society), 179-214, Téky6, Kaname shobd, 
1952. 

‘* Nippon Times, Japan’s boss system, April 16, 1948. 

'® Watanabe, YOji, Gaishd no shakaigakuteki kenkyt (A socio- 
— study of street prostitutes), 210-221, Toky6, H6k6-sha, 

50. 

‘® Muramatsu, Tsuneo, Japan, in George W. Kisker (ed.), 
World tension, the psychopathology of international relations, 205, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
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traditional type of relationship. The labor unions 
have been insistent in their demands that such a sys- 
tem be destroyed. But even in the most educated and 
sophisticated groups, there appears to be an implicit 
acceptance of the ideology. 

The Asahi Newspaper polled a sample of 2,698 per- 
sons distributed among the residents of Toky6, Osaka, 
and the three cities of Kokura, Wakamatsu, and 
Naokata, in Northern Kyiishi on October 15 to 20, 
1947, to gather data about the oyabun-kobun (parent- 
child) system.'7_ When asked whether the respondent 
had ever heard of, or seen, the so-called oyabun-kobun 
society, 96 per cent answered in the affirmative with 
4 per cent stating that they did not know. The per 
cent distribution of the opinions by age, sex, occupa- 
tion, education, and area is shown in table 54. A 


TABLE 54 


Question: “‘What do you think of the oyabun-kobun society ?”’ 



































Per cent 
Good ae ea | Bad a Total 

Total 2 34 58 6 100 
By sex: | 

Male 2 35 60 3 | 100 

Female 2 32 56 10 100 
By age: 

21-35 1 33 61 5 100 

36-50 2 38 56 4 100 

51-over 3 30 56 11 100 
By education: 

Primary 2 33 57 8 100 

Middle 2 35 60 3 100 

Higher — 34 65 1 100 
By occupation: 

Managerial 1 28 67 4 100 

Organized labor 2 34 60 4 100 

Unorganized labor 4 32 56 8 100 

Wage earner 1 37 57 s 100 

Commerce & indus. 3 32 59 6 100 

No occupation 3 26 58 13 100 
By area: 

Toky6 1 30 62 7 100 

Osaka 3 24 64 9 100 

Kyishi | 3 | 44 49 4 100 

| 





majority, 58 per cent, stated explicitly that they felt 
the system to be “‘bad,”’ with approximately one-third 
of the respondents feeling ambivalent in their attitude. 
Only 2 per cent came out openly as in favor of the 
traditional system of interpersonal relations. Since 
most respondents signified a negative reaction to the 
system as such, the term oyabun-kobun (parent-child) 








17 Asahi shimbun, Oyabun-kobun no shakai o d6 miru ka? 
(Views on the oyabun-kobun society), December 15, 1947. 
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itself seemed to be understood and associated with the 
gangster type of relationships existing in the lower 
strata of the Japanese society rather than with the 
superior-subordinate relations existing covertly in 
groups at every level of society. 

Since the system of simulated parent-child surrogate 
relations is so embedded in the cultural scheme, many 
Japanese do not seem to be conscious of it as such. 
It is more or less accepted as the natural order of 
behavior. Such an indication is given by a survey 
(table 55) conducted by Asahi Newspaper in Septem- 


TABLE 55 


Question: ‘‘Does your town or village have ‘bosses,’ 
‘kaoyaku’ (face), or ‘oyabun’ (parent) ?”’ 


Per cent 


Yes 29 
No 44 
Don’t know 27 

Total 100 


ber, 1948, on a national sample of 3,500 voters.'* The 
trained interviewers who had already made a survey 
of the local labor unions, agricultural cooperatives, 
police, town and municipal offices, and the civic organ- 
izations of the neighborhood then noted whether they 
felt that such persons did exist in the locality. The 
interviewers’ estimates suggest a higher per cent of 
actual existence of such persons (table 56). Many 
Japanese seem without realization or appreciation of 
the system as such. It may also, however, be simply 
that respondents tend to feel the inevitability of such 
roles in the work group or community, and merely 
give passive answers of ‘“‘don’t know.”’ 


TABLE 56 
Per cent 
Yes 48 
No 48 
Don’t know 4 
Total 100 


In Japan a particular occupational category is em- 
bedded in a particular way of life. Urban salaried 
workers and industrial laborers in large factories can 
rely on regular wages in a contractual relationship 
which tends to be impersonal. They are more recep- 
tive to changes from traditional ways. However, the 
low compensation makes for the great importance of 
the bonus system in Japan which fosters the collectivity 
orientations within a paternalistic system. For the 
average Japanese worker, monthly wage has always 
been at a level where it meets the expenses for im- 
mediate subsistence only. In most companies, large 





18 Asahi shimbun, Chih6 minshii-ka wa susunde iru ka? (Has 
democratization in regional areas advanced ?), in: Asahi shimbun- 
sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 24-nen (Asahi yearbook, 1949), 390, 
Toky6, 1948. 
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or small, it is the usual procedure for the employer to 
issue two bonuses a year, usually during the Obon 
religious festival in July or August, and just previous 
to New Year’s Day. Such bonuses mean extra money 
to purchase clothing, pay for household needs, and 
perhaps buy a few luxuries for the family. The size 
of the bonus issued depends on the financial status of 
the company. If business has been good and prosper- 
ous, the bonus is correspondingly large; if it has been 
poor, the bonus is small if issued at all. Such a system 
gives the individual worker a real interest, not only in 
the continuity of the business, but also in its prosperity 
and success. Each worker’s diligence and hard work 
contributes to the increase of a thriving business. A 
booming business means better bonuses. Therefore, 
from the President of the company to the office janitor, 
every member of the business firm has a common and 
collective interest in the success of the company as 
a whole. 

In the more traditional type of occupation of the 
artisans and craftsmen, social relations tend to remain 
intimate, informal, and personal. In such work groups, 
the extension of the group is still in terms of a simu- 
lated family. The artisans and handicraftsmen are 
less dependent upon a set income from a single job and 
are usually dependent upon side-work for subsidiary 
incomes. In small home enterprises, the family re- 
mains the important economic unit even in the urban 
areas. This is true of the farmers, the small shop- 
keepers, and the small merchants, who must by the 
nature of their work include the labor of the various 
members of the family other than the household head. 
Less assurance of regular cash income means greater 
dependency upon family labor. The simulated fa- 
milial organization remains much in tact in rural and 
lower occupational areas, but even in the most indus- 
trialized work groups, such traditional patterns remain 
as an underlying design which stresses the interests of 
the work collectivity above that of any individual 
worker. 

LABOR UNIONS 


The pre-war labor union movement was weak, 
limited and ineffectual. The traditional idea that the 
employers should be left free to exercise their benevo- 
lence and protection over their employees in their own 
industries continued strong in the post-Tokugawa 
period. The first important labor law in Japan was 
enacted in 1911 when the Factory Act attempted to 
effect some improvements in factory conditions. How- 
ever, further attempts to set minimum wages, to limit 
working hours, and to give legal protection to workers, 
especially to women and juvenile workers, met with 
apathy from both the general public and government. 
Until the mid-1930’s the unsanitary conditions of most 
factories, the low minimum age of employment, twelve 
or fourteen years, and the long working hours con- 
tinued. With many legal obstructions and restraints, 
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it was difficult to organize trade union activities even 
during the “normal” years of the ’thirties before Im- 
perial expansion and war. In 1936 there were fewer 
than a thousand unions, with a membership of some 
400,000 which accounted for approximately 7 per cent 
of the total labor force.'* The unions in most cases 
were little more than crisis organizations in time of 
open conflicts between the master and his workers. 
The great difficulties in the further development of 
unionism undoubtedly reflected the inability of many 
Japanese to admit self or subgroup interests as di- 
vergent from that of the company, and later national, 
collectivity. By 1940 all labor unions along with po- 
litical parties and many other organizations were 
abolished under wartime restrictions. 

Under the Occupation, the Trade Union Act and 
the Labor Relations Act were enacted simultaneously 
on October 13, 1946."” The aims of these progressive 
labor legislations were to protect and to develop labor 
unionism in Japan and to ensure the right of the 
workers ‘“‘to organize and to bargain and act collec- 
tively’ as guaranteed under Article 28 of the new 
Constitution. 

In 1953, 5.8 million members belonged to 30,000 
unions throughout Japan. Of the total labor force, 
41 per cent of the workers had been organized. Most 
unions in Japan have been formed in enterprises which 
employ a large number of workers, with unionism 
much less marked in small plants than in the large 
factories. Ninety per cent of the firms with 500 or 
more employees were organized; 69 per cent of firms 
with 100-499 workers; 24 per cent of those with 30-99 
workers; while only 5 per cent of the companies with 
fewer than 30 employees were organized.”!_ The largest 
number of organized workers appears in the manu- 
facturing industries with the highest membership 
among textile workers and chemical factory employees. 
The workers in transportation and communication, in 
public utilities, and in mining industries are also well 
organized into trade unions. Labor is the least organ- 
ized in the agricultural and forestry industries. Un- 
like unions in the United States, which are organized 
on a national basis, the great bulk of the Japanese 
unions are organized according to a single enterprise 
with the locus of activity and interest remaining with 
the local organization. 

In the early post-war period, Sddémei (General 
Federation of Trade Unions) and Sanbetsu (National 
Congress of Industrial Unions) were active. Sdéddémei 
tended to be relatively conservative in political orien- 
tations, whereas strong leftist sympathies were ex- 
hibited by the Sanbetsu.2.. Membership in these two 

'§ Ayusawa, Iwao, The labor problem in Japan, Japan Quart. 
1(1): 112, 1954. 

** Muramatsu, Gord, Development of labor, Contemp. Japan 
23(10-12) : 686, 1955. 

*t Ayusawa, Iwao, op. cit., 114. 

#2 See Levine, Solomon B., Prospects of Japanese labor, Far 
East. Survey 13(5—7): 65-70, 107-110, 1954. 
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national labor organizations dwindled in 1950 when 
the dissatished elements of both formed a new federa- 
tion Séhyé (General Council of Trade Unions) which 
remains today the largest of the national organizations, 
with approximately three million workers. Sdhyé 
seeks neutrality in the East-West (USA-USSR) con- 
flict, opposes the rearmament of Japan, and opposes 
any military bases operated by foreign power within 
Japan. In 1954 a portion of the Sdéhyd unions formed 
Zenro (Japan Trade Union Congress) with member- 
ship of about a million. The remaining two million 
of the six million unionized members are local units 
which owe allegiance to no central federation. The 
Sohyé has two-thirds of its membership in government 
and public service and the rest in large enterprises. 
These unions are inclined to be more politically active 
for they possess little or no worry of company failure 
or shutdown. The Zenré, on the other hand, are 
characterized as more economically oriented, seeking 
concrete improvements of labor conditions for its 
members.” 

In October, 1948, the Asahi Newspaper polled three 
samples in a survey of attitudes toward unionism: a 
national sample of 2,981 persons, a general TOky6 
sample of 1,379, and a Toky6 labor sample of 2,050 
(table 57).2* The sentiment of the general public was 


TABLE $7 


Question: “Do you think that the labor unions are protecting 
the interests of the workers or not?” 
Per cent 











National | Todky6 general Toky6 labor 
Yes | 25 | 7 42 
Both yes and no | 23 22 30 
No 11 21 17 
Don’t know 41 30 11 
Total 100 100 100 


not strongly crystallized. In general, the articulate 
sentiment of the workers was far more sympathetic to 
the aims of the labor unions than was that of the 
national sample. The portion of the larger national 
sample which included the rural areas seemed little 
concerned over the labor problem, with greater inde- 
cision being registered as ‘‘don’t know.”’ The interest 
was greatest where the problems of the survey touched 
upon the livelihood of the respondents, among the 
laborers. 

Details of the national sample are given in table 58. 
The unorganized workers, interestingly, tended to 
align more with the general public in their opinions 

23 \Vada, Haruo, Labor movement takes two forms, Orien. Econ. 
23(533): 131-133, 1955. 

24 Asahi shimbun, Kumiai und6 o dé miru ka? (Views on the 
union movement), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 
25-nen (Asahi yearbook, 1950), 485, Toky6, 1949. 
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Question: ‘‘Do you think that the labor unions are protecting 
the interests of the workers or not?” 


























| Per cent 
5 , — 
Yes Yes—No No oe Total 

Total (N = 2,981) | 25 | 23 | 11 | 41 | 100 
By sex: 

Male 31 30 15 24 100 

Female 20 16 8 | 56 100 

| 

By age: 

21-30 | ae 29 | 12 27 100 

31-40 26 27 13 34 100 

41-50 25 23 11 41 100 

51—over 17 15 10 58 100 
By education: 

Low 22 | 19 10 49 100 

Mediunr 34 35 16 15 100 

High | 36 40 20 4 100 
By occupation: 

Enterprise management 31 40 17 12 100 

Organized labor 44 21 16 19 100 

Unorganized labor 25 21 15 | 39 100 

Organized wage-earners 38 40 9 13 100 

Unorg. wage-earners 36 34 13 17 100 

Commerce and industry | 24 24 16 36 100 

Agriculture & fishery |} 19 |} 19 8 54 100 

Unemployed 16 11 20 53 100 

Independent operator 29 24 25 22 100 

Others ; 21 26 6 47 100 
By area: 

Urban 29 | 24 15 32 100 

Rural ae. | @2 | B® 45 | 100 








than they did with the unionized workers. The agra- 
rian population, the unemployed, and those in com- 
merce and industry were least articulate. A plurality 
of respondents (41 per cent) were indecisive as to their 
opinions concerning the unions as a new and vigorous 
instrument of social action. Twice as many females 
as males replied ‘“‘don’t know”’ as did over half of the 
people in the oldest age category. Almost one-half 
of those at the lowest educational level and an equal 
proportion of those living in rural areas were also in- 
decisive in their answer. 

In a national survey of attitudes of wives of laborers 
in December, 1951, 92.4 per cent of the women re- 
ported that their husbands worked where a labor union 
was organized.**> An interesting commentary was the 
variation by age of respondent and by industry of the 
husband’s occupation (table 59). Although approxi- 
mately three-fourths of those interviewed favored 
unionism, support of labor unions decreased slightly 
with age. Young wives tended to approve and be 


25 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Rddédsha no shufu no iken 
chésa (Opinion survey of laborer’s wives), 18, Toky6, 1952. 
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sympathetic to the post-war labor movement more 
than did the older women. More women with hus- 
bands in relatively small places of work, as in the food 
and machine shops and construction crews, felt it 
better not to organize. The spouses of men in the 
public utilities, textile, metal, and transportation and 
commercial industries strongly approved labor unions. 

Another indicator of attitudes toward labor unions 
was provided by a sociologist of Rikkyd University, 
Tdky6, who constructed and analyzed a Thurstone- 
type scale for measuring attitude toward labor union- 
ism. In 1954 among 1,390 graduating seniors of five 


TABLE 59 


Question: ‘What do you think about the labor unions?” 





























Per cent 
ees, | ease | et | | 
Total (N = 3,734) 77.8 15 18.6 | 2.1 | 100.0 
By age: 
20-29 79.4 | O08 | 181} 1.7 | 100.0 
30-39 78.6 1.9 17.7 1.8 | 100.0 
40-49 75.6 1.2 20.8 | 2.4 | 100.0 
50-59 73.0 3.2 22:2 1.6 | 100.0 
By husband’s industry: 
Mining 79.6 0.9 | 17.7 1.8 | 100.0 
Transp. & commerce 80.9 1.0 17.6 | 0.5 | 100.0 
Construction 60.0 6.6 33.4 — | 100.0 
Public utilities 83.0 -- 13.2 | 3.8 | 100.0 
Machine 76.8 2.1 19.1 2.0 | 100.0 
Textile 82.1 0.4 15.1 2.4 | 100.0 
Chemical 79.4 1.9 16.0 | 2.7 | 100.0 
Metal 81.5 1.0 15.9 | 1.6 | 100.0 
Foodstuff 47.6 3.2 39.7 | 9.5 | 100.0 
Others 54.6 | 5.2 38.5 1.7 | 100.0 





high schools located in Nagano, Ibaragi, and Saitama 
prefectures, he found that the female students were 
slightly less favorable than’ male students; wage- 
earners’ children were more favorable than wholesale 
or retail store-owners’ children; and children, both of 
whose parents had ten or more years of schooling, were 
more favorable toward labor unions than those whose 
parents had less than ten years of schooling. 

The general trend of voiced opinions in Japan favors 
the right of labor unions to strike. Results of the 
Asahi poll in 1948 are shown in table 60.27 The pre- 
ponderant portion of opinion favored the right to 
strike, although many qualified the right (table 61). 
Although a plurality of those with opinions in the 





26 Takezawa, Shinichi, Tégen kankaku-h6 ni yoru r6d6 kumiai 
und6 ni kansuru taido no sokutei (Measuring attitudes toward 
labor unionism), Human Relations 3: 21-45, 1955. 

27 See Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Infor- 
mation and Education Section, Public Opinion and Sociological 
Research Unit, Attitudes toward the labor movement, 9-10, Tokyo, 
1949. 
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TABLE 60 


Question: ‘Do you think that workers should have the 
right to strike or not?” 





Per cent 


Qualified Qualified 

















| | | 
Yes | right no | No | know | Total 
|} ___—_}___ Lesa 
National | 32) 22 | 10 | 2 | 34 | 100 
| 2 | 20 | 100 


Tokyo | St | 18 | 9 





national sample and a clear majority of the Tokysé 
cross-section supported the worker’s right to strike, an 
even greater majority believed that there were some 
categories of workers who should be denied this right. 
While not stated explicitly in this particular survey, 
other polls clearly show that the people felt the need 
of such restraint on the right to strike of workers in 
public services, government, and public utilities. In 
1947, after an unsuccessful attempt by the Central 
Labor Relations Board to arbitrate between the gov- 


TABLE 61 


Question: ‘Are there any kinds of workers to whom the right 
to strike should not be given?”’ 








Per cent 
as = % 
| oe . Don’t 
| Yes No know Total 
i | 
ciccsicalawctina a a | 
National 64 4 | 32 100 
| 100 
| 


Tokyo 4 | 4 |= 22 


ernment and the civil service trade unions, the union 
leaders planned to call a general strike of some 2.5 
million members on February 1. Only a SCAP order 
by General MacArthur avoided the strike which would 
have crippled government operations. Disputes be- 
tween government workers and the Government con- 
tinued to the latter part of 1947 and the early months 
of 1948, with sporadic strikes and work stoppages by 
railroad workers, telephone and telegraph employees, 
tax collectors, public utility workers, and other govern- 
ment workers. Although such strikes were usually of 
short duration, they greatly inconvenienced the general 
public. 

Yomiuri Newspaper reported in February, 1947, 
that 58 per cent of its national sample opposed the use 
of strikes by civil workers and teachers (table 62).*% 

A large plurality (45 per cent) of a Téky6 sample in 
April, 1948, in a poll by the Public Opinion Science 
Association, agreed to a complete prohibition of public 
service strikes.” Older respondents expressed more 

** Yomiuri shimbun, 2/1 genesuto o kaeri miru (Reflections on 
the general strike of Feb. 1), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, 
Showa 23-nen (Asahi yearbook, 1948), 305, Tokyd, 1948. 

*® Reported in, Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil 
Information and Education Section, Public Opinion and Socio- 
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TABLE 62 


Question: ‘Do you feel that civil service workers and teachers 
connected with government should use the strike as a 
means of resolving their problems?” 


Per cent 

Should not 57.9 
Cannot be helped 32.8 
No interest a2 
Don’t know 6.1 
Total 100.0 


unfavorable attitudes toward strikes by government 
workers than younger people. Although the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant, there was a 
consistent rise in favor of strike prohibition with age 
(table 63). 

In a Kyoto survey by Nagasue Public Opinion Re- 
search Institute at about the same time, more Kydto 
residents (65 per cent) than Téky6 respondents op- 
posed strikes although considerable variations existed 
in the attitudes among occupational groups.*® Only 
the workers and teachers tended to support the strikes 
of the public services. All other categories registered 


TABLE 63 


Question: ‘Do you think that public service strikes or related 
actions should be permitted?” 





























Per cent 

| 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | Over 49 

Prohibit completely 43 45 46 48° 
Strengthen restrictions 17 15 16 18 
Present restrictions sufficient | 15 20 12 10 
No restrictions 17 10 13 8 
Don’t know 6 8 | 13; 15 
Other z 2 . 1 
Total 100 | 100 | 100 100 

N = 1,390 


unfavorable opinions with greatest opposition ex- 
pressed by the white-collar group and by students, the 
two groups most inconvenienced by strike action | 
(table 64). 

In the Chigoku region in February, 1953, Jiji News 
Agency reported that 60 per cent of approximately 
three thousand respondents thought legal restrictions 
the best method for dealing with strikes by electricity 
workers (table 65).*! 

In a Kyishi poll, Jiji likewise found that almost 
half of approximately 4,000 respondents were in favor 


logical Research Unit, Attitudes of Tokyé and Kyoto residents 
toward strikes of government workers, 3-4, Toky6, 1948. 

3% Thid., 6. 

31 Jiji tsishin, Denki jigyd (Electrical enterprise), in: Jiji 
tsiishin-sha, Jiji nenkan, Shéwa 29-nen (Jiji almanac, 1954), 264, 
Toky6, 1953. 
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TABLE 64 


Question: ‘There are strikes of the city street cars and city 


buses. Do you support them?” 
Per cent 

Support Oppose Undecided Total 
Workers 54 38 8 100 
Teachers 50 38 12 100 
Liberal prof. 29 57 14 100 
Students 25 60 15 ; 100 
Commerce & ind. 20 54 26 100 
White-collar 13 69 18 100 


TABLE 65 


Question: “What do you think is the best method to terminate 
strikes by electrical workers?” 


Per cent 
Restrict by law 35 
Prohibit by law 25 
By arbitration 11 
Other 2 
Don’t know 23 
Total 100 


of legal limitations of strikes by electrical and coal 
workers (table 66).* 

The general public regarded the attempt at striking 
by government and public service workers as some- 
what radical, putting individualistic desires for higher 
pay above the service and convenience of the collec- 
tivity. The public looked toward the government for 
curbing any further inconveniences and disruption of 
public services, and legislation was adopted in the late 
forties and early ‘fifties which deprived such unions of 
effective collective bargaining and striking. 

The post-war trade union movement in Japan has 
achieved great increases in membership. A great 
many of the labor unions in Japan are “‘enterprise”’ 
unions which have the local plant or the company 
collectivity as the basic unit of organization. Identity 
of members is more with the enterprise than with any 
improvement of labor conditions in the more general 
sense. The idea of a “working class’ that has only 
its labor to sell in exchange for monetary renumeration 
remains weak in Japan. The unions often tend to be 
mutual benefit clubs and to act only in crisis situations. 


TABLE 66 


Question: ‘‘Do you approve or oppose the legal proposals now 
before the Diet concerning the limitation on strikes 
by workers in the electrical enterprise and in the coal 
industry ?”’ 


Per cent 
Approve 47 
Disapprove 9 
Don’t know 44 
Total 100 


82 Thid. 
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In small plants and factories, the habits of thought 
and social relations of the traditional society have been 
carried over. The work group in a simulated familial 
structure itself becomes the focus of loyalties and obli- 
gations whereas in a more secular and individualistic 
society such sentiments would tend to center more in 
the labor unions or the working class as a whole. In 
a study of post-war labor unions by the Institute of 
Social Science, TOkv6 University, in 1947-1948, it was 
found that the traditional ideas of status and depend- 
ence on management still strongly influenced the 
mentality and behavior of union members and of union 
leaders as well.** The traditions of master-followers 
tended to remain quasi-permanent with indications 
that when such loyalties were diverted to the union 
away from the employer, the workers tended to treat 
the union leaders as their oyakata (parent), and the 
leaders often acted accordingly.** 

Nevertheless, the post-war union federations have 
shown themselves strong in their dealings with manage- 
ment and with political alignments which give wider 
aspirations and equality than workers ever experienced 
before. The workers in government and in the large 
enterprises have sought to express more sentiments in 
national affairs through the politically active labor 
federations. These dynamic post-war trade unions, 
located in the factories and companies which hire great 
numbers of emplovees, have been vociferous in their 
demands for elimination of the traditional patterns 
based on family-like ties in the work group. Peer 
groupings and conjoined associations are considered 
more appropriate than hierarchical relationships. The 
right to strike and the right to picket are held as 
effective tools to achieve their aims. Revisions in 
certain laws in recent years have, however, been in the 
direction of restricting such procedures by giving 
higher consideration to the “‘public welfare” of the 
national collectivity than to the right of the workers 
to “bargain and act collectively.’’ Nevertheless, the 
trade unions remain as a new force in Japanese society. 
They contribute to change in the traditional concep- 
tion that the status quo should remain for the subordi- 
nate workers. As more and more workers in hopes of 
bettering their bargaining power join the labor move- 
ments based on peer-group collectivity orientations, 
there may be increasing modification of the hier- 
archical collectivity orientations. 


VI. ATTITUDES TOWARD VILLAGE LIFE 


No study of transformation in Japanese society can 
be considered without an evaluation of change in 
collectivity orientations in the agricultural population. 


38 Toky6 daigaku, shakai kagaku kenkyijo, Sengo réd6 kumiat 
no jittai (Conditions of post-war labor unions), Téky6, Nihon 
hyGron-sha, 1950. 

% See Nakano, Takashi, R6d6 kumiai ni okeru ningen kankei 
(Human relations in a labor union), Shakaigaku hyédron 2(3): 
57-69, 1952. 
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Although the urban-industrial economy has greatly 
expanded, the peasantry remains numerically one of 
the strongest segments of the Japanese society. In 
1954 the rural population numbered 38 million, or 46 
per cent of the total population of 85 million. The 
6.1 million farm households were 40 per cent of the 
total 16.5 million households in Japan, and 18.9 million 
agricultural workers accounted for more than 43 per 
cent of the national, labor force.! 

The legacy of the Tokugawa past was the role of 
obedience and passivity for the peasantry. The 
farmers’ situation among the four Tokugawa social 
classes was economically hard and difficult despite 
their rank above the bourgeoisie. The dominant 
characteristic of the rural style of life was mutual de- 
pendency. Cooperative work was necessitated by the 
special need for artificial irrigation and drainage upon 
which rice paddy cultivation depended.” The entire 
village life emphasized collectivity orientations and 
suppressed individualistic initiatives. 

In the United States the basic distinction between 
urban and rural environments is being re-defined. 
The industrial-urbanization process, as it spreads ever 
wider from the great metropolitan centers, penetrates 
the whole society. In Japan the industrial-urbanized 
areas exist side by side with the traditional villages in 
a sort of symbiotic integration. Unlike the West, 
where the old has usually been discarded for the new, 
the historical and the contemporary ways of life in 
Japan exist in intimate agglutinative association. 
Although Japan has made a rapid movement from the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present toward an 
industrial and commercial economy, the rural segment 
of the nation remains embedded in its traditional 
agrarian culture. In fact, the very process of greater 
industrialization and urbanization in Japan has helped 
to maintain the traditional patterns and ties within the 
rural communities by draining the surplus population 
away to the cities.? In spite of high fertility and 
scarcity of farmland, such movements kept the popu- 
lation of the rural villages on a status quo basis which 
made possible the perpetuation of pre-modern social 
relationships within the village. 

The rural population of Japan, however, does not 
consist of one single segment or unit. Each village 
possesses its own special characteristics and problems. 
As Pelzel writes: 


‘ Tobata, Seiichi, New aspects of agrarian communities, Con- 
temp. Japan 23(7-9) : 573, 1955. 

* Ibid., Shizen hend6 to ndgyd (Instability of nature and agri- 
culture), Nogyd ségd kenkyii 4(2): 1-26, 1950. 

3 Fukutake, Tadashi, Nihon nédson no shakaiteki seikaku (The 
social characteristics of the Japanese farm villages), 42, Tokyd, 
Tédai kydd6 kumiai, 1949. Also: Taeuber, Irene B., Demo- 
graphic transition in Japan: Omens for the future of Asian popu- 
lations, in: Milbank Memorial Fund, The interrelations of demo- 
graphic, economic, and social preblems in selected underdeveloped 
areas, 17-22, New York, 1954. 
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Rural Japan ranges all the way from a type of com- 
munity where the folk culture has been only mildly dis- 
turbed, as in many mountain areas, to that in which the 
rural stands in a well-developed symbiotic relationship 
with the urban.‘ 


The National Public Opinion Research Institute has 
recognized these differences by dividing the rural 
villages, excluding the coastal fishing communities, 
into seven basic types to insure adequate stratified 
sampling for their polls (table 67).5 In discussing the 


TABLE 67 
Per cent of 
village 
population 
1. Villages hemmed in on all sides by mountains. 18.7 
2. Villages not as mountainous as 1. 14.5 
3 


. Average type of village but somewhat moun- 

tainous. 6.4 
. Average lowland farming villages. 25.8 
. Villages predominantly paddy fields on plains 

with dense population. 23.3 
6. Villages in suburbs of metropolitan centers. 4 
7. Villages located on plains area where farming 
most economically rewarding. 6.5 


on 


Total 100.0 
rural society of Japan, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind this great range in the types and social 
characteristics of villages. 


PRIMOGENITURE 


A dominant value in the traditional agrarian Japa- 
nese society was the biological perpetuation of the 
patrilineal lineage. The preservation of the unity and 
continuity of the family-collectivity was of prime im- 
portance. Rather than the linkage between venerated 
ancestors and all offspring, the emphasis was focused 
on the maintenance and continuation of the family 
group as a collective institution. It was the duty of 
the eldest son, rather than any of the younger sons, 
to marry and to produce a male descendant who would 
guarantee the perpetuation of the family-collectivity. 

In order of seniority, the eldest son came immedi- 
ately after the father and it was to him, upon the 
father’s death or retirement, that, under the old Civil 
Code, the family property passed. The first son in a 
family not only enjoyed the favored position in matters 
of inheritance, but also in education and in preferred 
treatment and attention in the household. The par- 
ents were more permissive and at the same time more 
rigid in their upbringing of the eldest son. Because of 
his status and role within the family, the first son was 


4Pelzel, John C., Japanese ethnological and sociological re- 
search, Amer. Anthrop. 50(1): 61, 1948. 

5 Sérifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Négyd kyddd kumiai ni 
kansuru yoron chésa (Public opinion on agricultural cooperatives), 
40, TokyG, 1952. 

6 Ariga, Kizaemon, Nihon no ie (House of Japan), in: Nihon 
jinrui gakkai, Nihon minzoku (Japanese people), 154-184, Toky6, 
Iwanami shoten, 1952. 
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usually under greater social and psychological pres- 
sures than the younger sons. The eldest son acquired 
a deep sense of responsibility early in life. 

Patrilineal descent made the ranking of a son over 
a daughter largely an unquestioned value. The extra- 
ordinarily high sex ratio in large families in contempo- 
rary Japan suggests that more girls than boys are 
dying, and provides indirect evidence that infanticide 
may not yet be completely abolished.’ If no son was 
born, the ingenious system of ydshi (adopted husband) 
helped to cope with the resultant problems, and adop- 
tions were frequent. A ydshi assumed the name of his 
adopted family group, married a daughter, and became 
legally the son and heir. This custom has provided 
an avenue for higher mobility in both urban and rural 
Japan. Some of the most powerful men in Japan 
today have attained their position through this means 
of adoption into influential families. 

The revised Civil Code of 1948 under Occupation 
guidance now stipulates equality in inheritance for all 
children in the family. Such legal equality, if it be- 
came widespread, would increase individual rights, and 
weaken family collectivity orientations. The Occupa- 
tion authorities sought ‘‘reform’’ of the traditional 
practice whereby the eldest son received the favored 
position in matters of inheritance of family property. 

In a 1950 survey on the status within 376 households 
in Iwate, Yamagata, Gumma, Aichi, and Okayama 
Prefectures, the eldest son continued as household 
head in 75 per cent of the total number of cases, with 
the second and younger sons in only 13 per cent, and 
females in only 6 per cent of total cases (table 68).° 


TABLE 68 


| 

Total | Main | 5 

| num- | Honke Branch Indpt. | Adopt. 
ber | head-| house 


a 
Mar- ithe | UR- 
| ried | lone known 





16 7\i— 15 20 





Eldest son | 341] 256 | 27 
2nd son 252} 49 | 78 19 53 - 34 19 
3rd son 179| 17 | 46 | 13 39 — 46 18 
4th and | 
younger son| 135 9 | 36 7 28 — 39 16 
Eldest | 
daughter 322 36 11 1 | 4 | 241 17 12 
2nd and | | 
younger | | | | 
daughter 431| 9 2a oe 
1 
| 103 


Total |1,660| 376 | 201 | 57 | 133 | 576 | 214 
| 


Although the eldest son in the majority of cases carried 
on the household, there were some who found the urban 
way of life more suitable. In most cases, the second 
and third sons had become eligible to family headship 
only when the eldest son had left the village or had 
passed away. Most of the younger brothers of house- 
hold heads formed bunke (branch family) or joined 
other families as yéshi (adopted son). Ninety percent 


7 Mizushima, Haruo, The trends of fertility in Japan, Nihon 
jink6 gakkai kiyd No. 3: 23, 1954. 

8 R6d6-sh6, Fujin shGnen-kyoku, Nodson fujin no seikatsu (Life 
of women in rural villages), 108, Toky6, 1952. 
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of the eldest brothers were still living in the same 
buraku (hamlet) as their parents whereas only 55 per 
cent of the second and third sons were still residing 
within the same buraku. Those “‘living with honke 
(main family)’ number as many as those who formed 
bunke or became ydshi. These are usually the sons 
beside the first born who live and work in their parents’ 
homes. Even after marriage, they may continue as 
part of the honke, with status better than servants but 
vastly inferior to the preferential treatment of the 
eldest brother and his family who someday will become 
successor if not already so. Eventually the younger 
sons may be permitted to establish branch families. 
A token gift of a minor land grant may be made. 
Unable to support himself or his family, more land is 
obtained in the form of tenancy. The new relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant becomes intermeshed with 
that of the honke-bunke (main family-branch family) 
relations and attests to the often complicated social 
relations and strong dézoku (extended family) ties in 
rural Japan. 

From an intensive survey of four rural villages in 
Kagawa and Niigata Prefectures, Professor Koyama 
has also produced quantitative data on the succession 
of the eldest son to his father’s rural position.’ Of 
those born as eldest sons in rural and fishing villages 
in a northwest sector of Honshi and in Shikoku, 93 per 
cent maintained family continuity as household heads, 
96 per cent were settled in the fathers’ village, and 
85 per cent followed the fathers’ occupation of farming 
or fishery. In comparison, the second, third, and 
fourth sons were more likely to separate from the 
family household, depart from the village, and accept 
new and different occupations. The younger the 
brother, the more likelihood that he would follow sucha 
path away from the rural family collectivity (table 69). 

Trends similar to these were found in the study of 
Ihama Village in Izu Peninsula in 1953 conducted by 
the staff of the Sociology Department, Toky6 Metro- 
politan University.” In their survey of 128 house- 
holds with a total population of 801 persons, the 
differentials as to continuity of house, residency, and 
occupation of eldest sons and those of the younger 
brothers were almost identical with the results of 
Koyama’s study. Ninety-three per cent of the eldest 
sons assumed the household headship; 93 per cent still 
resided in the village; and 93 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture. The only significant difference found in 
comparing the two studies was that in Ihama Village 
the second and younger sons tended to go as ydshi 
(adopted son) to head other households rather than 
to become established as a bunke (branch family) as 


® Koyama, Takashi, Kazoku kései no men kara mita hdken 
isei (Feudal legacy as seen from the viewpoint of family structure), 
in: Nihon jimbun kagaku-kai, Hdken isei (Feudal legacy), 173, 
Toky6, Yihikaku, 1951. 

1 Sumiya, Kazuhiko, and others, Izu Ihama buraku no sonraku 
k6z6 (Structure of Ihama Village in Izu Peninsula), Jimbun 
gakuho No. 12: 127-129, 1955. 
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TABLE 69 
Per cent 
Status of adult —— " — 
CORE: 2 6:65 & 0% | | 

| Successor — | stat Others Total 
Eldest sons | 93.2 5.1 0.9 0.8 100.0 
2nd sons 18.7 56.7 15.5 9.1 100.0 
3rd sons 4.3 63.8 21.6 10.3 100.0 
4th sons 4.0 59.4 19.8 16.8 100.0 

I. : 
ort | See ee | ee | 
Perce Sree crn 
Eldest sons 95.7 | 0.8 | 3.5 | 100.0 
2nd sons 69.5 | 12.3 18.2 | 100.0 
3rd sons $3.5 19.8 26.7 100.0 
4th sons 50.5 i7.2 | 32.4 100.0 

| ' _ 

; | | : -. 4 

a | oo Comm. | Ind. Govt.| Other | Pe ee | Total 
Eldest sons | 84.9 | 2.6 3.9 4.3 | 1.7 | 2.2| 0.4 | 100.0 
2nd sons | 61.6; 4.9 12.4 6.5 | 8.1 | 4.9 1.6 | 100.0 
3rd sons | 54.7 | 3.4 10.3) 12.8) 8.5 | 10.3 | - | 100.0 
4th sons 40.9! 6.4 17.3) 10.9| 6.4 15.4 | 2.7 | 100.0 
was the case in the villages studied by Koyama. With 


less land for distribution in Izu, the further fragmenta- 
tion of land for branch families was not economically 
feasible. 

Nojiri investigated the number of male persons who 
departed from twelve rural villages in four prefectures 
during the ten-year period from 1945 to 1955."' Of 
the 553 eldest sons who left the village to seek work 
elsewhere, 102 or 18.4 per cent eventually returned to 
their home villages. Of the 1,885 second or younger 
sons who departed from the villages, only 91 or 4.8 per 
cent returned to their village homesteads. Almost 
four times as many eldest sons were recalled to their 
rural homes as were younger sons. Furthermore, the 
eldest sons of the upper social level in village life were 
more likely to return home than those of the lower 
classes. Among younger sons, class levels made little 
difference in decisions to return. The number of 
village departees and returnees by eldest and younger 
sons as reported by Nojiri is presented in table 70. 


TABLE 70 


Eldest sons Younger sons 





| Departed | Returned | Per cent | Departed | Returned | Per cent 








village | to village | returned village | to village | returned 
Upper class | 88 | 26 «=| 29.5 680 | 28 4.1 
Middle class| 170 30 | 176 | 674 39 | 5.7 
Lower class _ | 295 46 15.5 531 | 24 }° 4.5 
Total 553 102 | 18.4 1,885 | 91 | 4.8 
i i | i 








1 Nojiri, Shigeo, Némin rison no jisshoteki kenkyti (A study of 
village departures among farmers), 502, reported in Namiki, 
Masakichi, Noka jinké no sengo 10-nen (Farm population in the 
postwar decade), Ndégyé ségd kenkyii 9(4): 39, 1955. 
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The pattern for second and younger sons has been 
departure from their villages to seek industrial employ- 
ment in the cities. Many become factory laborers and 
some work as apprentices to artisans and craftsmen. 
Sometimes, if the family can afford it, the younger sons 
are given additional education so that they can become 
village school teachers or other local wage-earners. A 
1952 study of 400 factories with a total employment of 
over 14,000 male workers in Kanagawa Prefecture, be- 
tween TOky6 and Yokohama, clearly documents the 
preponderance of second or younger sons from agri- 
cultural families in industrialemployment.” Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of workers whose fathers’ occupa- 
tion was agriculture were second sons or younger 
brothers, whereas only about one-sixth were eldest 
sons. Such proportions are not indicated for any of 
the other occupational categories for fathers. The 
great plurality of factory laborers were second and 
younger sons of farm families who had migrated into 
the urban areas (table 71). 


TABLE 71 




















Per cent 
Father’s occupation | | a Number 
Eldest | Y Un- ad 
| an | po | ne Total 
White collar workers in | 

factories: 
Agriculture 19.3 74.4 6.3 | 100.0 430 
Laborer 51.0 | 46.1 | 2.9 | 100.0 104 
Wage earner 149.3 | 47.4 | 3.3 |100.0| 521 
Commerce 42.1 | 53.4 4.5 | 100.0} 358 
Independent entpr. 44.5 | 48.5 7.0 |} 100.0; 128 
Govt. worker 53.6 | 43.4 3.0 | 100.0; 233 
Others 39.9 | 57.4 2.7 | 100.0 216 
Unknown 34.1 53.2 12.7 | 100.0 126 

Total 40.4 | 54.8 4.8 | 100.0/ 2,116 

Factory laborers: 

Agriculture 13.0 | 70.4 | 16.6 | 100.0] 4,922 
Laborer 45.5 | 42.7 11.8 | 100.0} 1,345 
Wage earner 38.2 50.0 11.8 | 100.0 981 
Commerce 35.5 52.4 12.1 | 100.0} 1,338 
Independent entpr. 35.7 | 52.4 | 11.9 | 100.0 590 
Govt. worker 41.1 49.3 9.6 | 100.0 418 
Others 38.7 50.9 10.4 | 100.0 318 
Unknown 25.7 | 46.6 | 27.7 | 100.0 692 

Total 26.3 58.7 15.0 | 100.0 |12,604 








In spite of revision in the Civil Code on inheritance, 
the eldest son most frequently inherits successorship to 
head of the household collectivity and to its property. 
Greater fragmentation of land and property by divi- 
sion among all offspring could only result in economic 
disaster. In asurvey by the National Public Opinion 

12 Ujihara, Shdjird, Waga kuni ni okeru dai-kdba rddésha no 
seikaku (The character of laborers in large factories in Japan), 
in: Nihon jimbun kagaku-kai, Shakaiteki kinchd no kenkyi 
(Studies of social tensions), 217-275, Téky6, Yihikaku, 1953. 
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Research Institute in 1952 on a national cross section, 
66 per cent continued to support and approve primo- 
geniture with the percentage increasing to 71 for the 
rural areas and to 77 per cent if only agricultural 
households are considered (table 72).%% Favorable 
attitudes toward primogeniture are inversely related 
toage. The older age groups past the stage of family 
formation and growth are much more concerned with 
the future continuity of the family collectivity. This 
is made somewhat clearer in the division of the married 
respondents by age of their eldest child. The older 
the age of their children the more likelihood of support 
of the traditional system of primogeniture. The sup- 


TABLE 72 


Question: ‘‘Do you think it better for the eldest son to become 
the successor of the ze (house) as in the past?” 








Per cent 
| | | s “| 
| Yes No o— | Total 
Total | 66 | 31 3 | 100 
By age: | 
16-19 55 | 40 5 100 
20-24 59 | 39 2 100 
25-29 | 63 33 4 100 
30-over 71 27 2 100 
By area: 
Urban | 60 38 2 | 100 
Rural } 71 | 26 3 | 100 
Agric. households | 77 | 20 | 3 | 100 
By marital status: 
Not married 54 | 42 4 | 100 
Married by age of 
eldest child: | | 
No children |. 63 | 34 3 | 100 
5 yrs. and less | 62 | 34. 4 | 100 
6-11 yrs. | 69 22 | #3 «| 100 
12-19 yrs. 70 28 2 | 100 
20 yrs.—over 80 19 1 100 


port is highest for married respondents with children 
who had already reached adult ages. 

With small family holdings in household enterprises 
possessed by many urbanites and with the limited land 
available to the farmers, the Japanese are understand- 
ably reluctant to divide possessions into equal in- 
heritances for all offspring as stipulated in the revised 
post-war Civil Code. It is not only impractical to 
break up holdings into still smaller segments, but 
economically unsafe. Although sympathetic to the 
predicament of the jinan (sons other than the eldest), 
the parents are hesitant about giving financial aid to 
second and younger sons, for their own security in old 
age depends on the passage of the consolidated family 

18 Sdrifu, Kokuritsu yoron chésajo, Shakai kydiku ni tsuite no 


yoron chdsa (Public opinion on social education), 255, Tokyé, 
1953. 


wealth on to the eldest son. Consequently, the second 
sons and younger men usually must forego any share 
of inheritance, despite their legal rights. In a period 
of rapid industrial growth, it was possible to absorb 
such surplus labor into the industrial-urban environ- 
ment. At present, a great many second and younger 
sons have nowhere to turn, and they remain in a sub- 
dued and parasitic status on rural farms helping out in 
times of harvest.. These persons make up a sizable 
group who are technically known as the ‘‘hidden”’ or 
‘invisible’ unemployed." 

The dominant practice of primogeniture in the rural 
villages remains as a strong indicator of the importance 
of collectivity orientations in rural Japan, in spite of 
Occupation reform measure. ‘The indications are that 
the practice is fairly widespread in the urban as well 
as rural areas. 

LAND REFORM 


Of the many social and economic reforms instigated 
by the Occupation to de-emphasize the traditional 
collectivity-orientations and to give greater impor- 
tance to the individual, land reform in rural Japan 
probably attempted the most basic change. The land 
reform bill was passed by the Diet in October, 1946, 
limiting the amount of farming land any one person 
could possess. The government purchased excess 
lands or lands of absentee landowners and offered such 
lands for sale to tenants at low cost. The effort was 
made to increase the size and to strengthen the im- 
portance of the independent owner-farmer group in 
rural villages and to improve tenancy conditions. 
Locally elected agricultural commissions handled land 
transfers, enforced land regulations, and settled land 
disputes. In a program to democratize the country- 
side under the guidance of occupying authorities, re- 
distribution of land was largely effected between early 
1947 and late 1948. 

DannG describes the successive changes in the social 
stratification of the Japanese agrarian communities 
as follows :® 


Tokugawa era: 1. Feudal lords, warrior- 
retainers. 
2. Landlords 
3. Owner-operators 
4. Tenants 
Meiji Restoration: 1. Landlords 
2. Owner-operators 
3. Tenants 
Occupation land 1. Owner-operators 
Reform 2. Tenants 


14 Mainichi Newspaper, Population Problems Research Council, 
Various forms of ‘invisible’ unemployment in agricultural districts, 
Tokys, 1950. 

15 Dannd, Nobuo, Japanese agriculture after the post-war land 
reform, Japan Quart. 2(1): 113, 1955. 
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The post-war land reform struck at the traditional 
system of landownership by eliminating the non-work- 
ing landlord class. 

In a national farm survey in March, 1949, the owner- 
operators, who accounted for 33 per cent of the farm 
households in 1945, had increased to 62 per cent.'® 
The owner-cultivators who were also subsidiary ten- 
ants increased from 20 to 26 per cent. The tenants, 
on the other hand, shrank from 29 per cent of the total 
rural households to only 5 per cent in 1949; while 
tenants who possessed slight landownership decreased 
from 18 per cent to 7 per cent. In other words, over 
47 per cent of all rural families had been in primarily 
tenancy positions prior to the passage of the law. 
With the redistribution of the agricultural land during 
1947 and 1948, more than 88 per cent of the farm 
families became primarily owner-cultivators. The 
great majority of those who farmed now owned their 
land. Absentee landownership virtually disappeared. 

As an immediate impact of land reform, the farmers 
who now were more numerous as owner-operators 
than as agricultural laborers under tenancy, became 
more active in local programs to improve rural condi- 
tions. Such post-war improvements included better 
methods of cultivation, improved irrigation and sewer- 
age, reorganization of agricultural cooperatives, in- 
creased production of fertilizers, and various other land 
improvements.'* The Occupation-sponsored change 
in land tenure system alleviated a serious issue long 
fermenting in the agrarian communities. The cause 
of agrarian reform no longer served to attract the rural 
populace to the Socialist or Communist political organ- 
izations. Some attempts were made to organize the 
middle and lower class peasantry into the Farmers’ 
Union, but such movement failed on the whole to take 
root in village life.'* On the other hand, the land re- 
form served to entrench the local political representa- 
tives of the conservative political power by making the 
bulk of the peasants possess interests in proprietary 
farming in their new status as owner-cultivators. 
Many former tenants even tried to establish themselves 
as the new local leaders to compete with the traditional 
village leadership. 

However, the position and power of the landlords 
has not been eliminated. Although the land reform 
was probably the greatest single factor in post-Sur- 
render years toward a more general leveling of social 
distinctions in the rural communities, the landlords 
have been able to maintain great control over the 
village leadership. In many communities not all agri- 
cultural land was ‘“‘reformed.”’ For example, Fukuda 


16 Wataya, T., N6chi kaikaku-go no jisaku-n6 no seikaku (The 
character of the owner-cultivator agriculture since the land re- 
form), Négyd ségd kenkyt 6(2): 144, 1952. 

17Qn the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the post-war 
owner-cultivator farmers, see Kamagata, Isao, Kangaeru nomin 
(Thoughtful farmers), Té6ky6, K6bun-sha, 1953. 

18 See Goto, Kazuo, and Kamiya, Chikara, Wariyama seido no 
mura to nodchi kaikaku (Rural land reform and villages with 
“wariyama” system), Shakaigaku hydron 4(4): 61-86, 1954. 
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in his community study in Tochigi Prefecture found 
that the land reform in many villages did not concern 
the tenancy problem but rather sought the consolida- 
tion of scattered cultivated lands for more efficient 
farming.!® The land under cultivation by one farmer 
in rural Japan often tended to be split up into many 
tiny plots in various parts of the village grounds which 
often impeded effective and profitable use of land. 
Many villages therefore engaged in land reform which 
was concerned with the problem of a more rational 
distribution of land through the consolidation of land 
plots by a series of exchanges. 

More important, no land reform was observed where 
the lands were either in grass or forest, for such lands 
were specifically excluded from the reform program. 
The large concentration of forest land in the hands of 
a few, usually the former landlords, was left untouched. 
Many of the former large landholders still derived in- 
come from the sale of timber and charcoal from forest 
holdings. The economic basis of the middle and lower 
status farmers who depend heavily upon forestry, 
therefore, had not been strengthened.” Since forestry 
land predominated in mountain villages, such critical 
areas were least affected by the land reform program. 

Through possession of forestry lands exempted from 
the reform program, many in the former landlord class 
in villages continue to control an important economic 
area in rural Japan. Other landlords turned to com- 
mercial activities in the local business enterprises. 
Agricultural cooperatives were usually headed by men 
“who represented the old and established influential 
groups, frequently being former landlords who had 
experience in marketing and purchasing seed, fertilizer, 
and tools which the ordinary tenant farmers and small 
independent farmers knew little about.’’" Hirano has 
studied the influences of the old landlords now known 
as fund (wealthy farmers) in village organizations.” 
He reports that in a particular village he studied in 
Fukuoka Prefecture, the village mayor (sonchéd) was 
also the president of the land commission, president of 
the village mutual aid society, president of the public 
hall, president of the high school PTA, director of the 
survivor’s insurance plan, chief officer of the tobacco 
cooperative, and executive on the agriculture regula- 
tion committee. The indications are strong that the 
same groups who were in power during and before the 
Pacific War are retaining or regaining their high social, 
economic, and political position in village life. 

Many Japanese agricultural economists make the 
point that although the land reform did make an im- 
pact on the traditional class structure in rural Japan, 


19 Fukuda, Magomitsu, Sanson ni okeru néchi kékan bungo no 
jirei to sono bunseki (An instance of exchange and consolidation 
of farming lands in mountain villages), Ndgyd sdgd kenkyi 4(2): 
183-201, 1950. 

20 Goto, Kazuo, and Kamiya, Chikara, op. cit. 

21 Sutton, Joseph L., Rural politics in Japan, Occasional Papers, 
No. 4, 44, Univ. of Michigan, Center for Japanese Studies, 1953. 

22 Hirano, Yoshitard, Mura no kenryoku-sha (Village leader- 
ship), Shakaigaku hydron 1(4): 2-13, 1951. 
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the basic economic conditions remain largely un- 
changed. Kurihara, for example, analyzed the rural 
economy in terms of the farmer’s liabilities and income, 
based on data gathered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry.** He ably demonstrates that the eco- 
nomic situation of the farmers had not improved 
greatly by 1950. The financial burden of the high 
tenancy charges was lowered but it was shifted to the 
payment of higher post-war taxes. In the period from 
1931 to 1945 approximately 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total expenses of the farmers throughout the nation 
went for the payment of high rent charges under 
tenancy with approximately one-third of the total ex- 
penditures going as payment of public taxes. After 
the land reform, the proportion of rent for tenancy 
decreased rapidly to 10 per cent in 1946 and to less 
than one per cent in 1949. However the tax payments 
rose to ninety per cent and more during the same inter- 
val. In terms of the proportion of expenditures from 
the total farm income, the 1947 percentage was at a 
similar level to that during the period from 1936 to 
1943 with the farmers’ liabilities approximately one- 
fifth of the total income. The economic situation was 
only slightly improved by 1949 (table 73). 

















TABLE 73 
Farmers’ liabilities (per cent) 

eae ill Per cent 

| of total 

Sia ei 

1931 | 61.1 7.8 31.1 100.0 25.4 
1936 | 69.1 8.1 | 22.9 100.0 22.5 
1943 | 65.8 2.8 | 31.4 100.0 12.2 
1945 57.7 10 | 413 | 1000 | 44 
1946 10.0 ~ 90.0 100.0 7.9 
1947 1.5 0.1 98.4 100.0 19.5 
1948 1.0 0.6 98.4 100.0 14.8 
1949 0.4 | 06 99.0 100.0 15.1 














Kurihara also compared the relationship between 
income from farming and that derived from subsidiary 
non-farm work, and further related such income to the 
total expenses in farming. He shows that the farmers, 
except for brief periods of prosperity, cannot rely upon 
farm income alone to meet financial obligations. The 
total farm expenses were matched to the farm income 
alone, after which the balance was sought by utilization 
of all income, whatever the source, to meet all expenses 
(table 74). In the economic depression of the’thirties, 
approximately 20 per cent of the total rural income 
was derived from subsidiary occupations outside farm- 
ing. Such secondary incomes very nearly offset the 
total farm deficit. The period from 1943 to 1946 was 
one of temporary prosperity for the rural areas during 








23 Kurihara, Hyakujii, Sengo ni okeru ndmin-sd no bunka to 
ndson shakai k6z6 no henka (Post-war differentiation in rural 
stratum and changes in the rural social structure), Shakaigaku 
hyoron 1(4): 23-34, 1951. 
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TABLE 74 
Per cent 
Income Expenses 
7] een | Farm _ Total 
Mane: a | : | income |} income 
se a = | Finan- | lessall | less all 
income | subatd. | TOtal | yietng | ,cial” | expenses | expenses 
| income | | exp. liabil. | 
1931 | 78.7 | 21.3 | 100.0| 75.5 | 25.4 | -222 | — 09 
1936 | 83.5 | 16.5 | 100.0| 64.4 | 225 | — 3.4 13.1 
1943 | 78.5 | 21.5 | 100.0] 55.5 | 12.2 | 108 | 32.7 
1945 | 84.9 | 15.1 | 100.0) 45.2 | 44 | 35.3 | 504 
1946 | 88.7 | 11.3 | 100.0} 59.2 | 7.9 21.6 32.9 
1947 | 86.7 | 13.3 | 100.0) 69.1 | 195) —19 | 114 
1948 | 86.6 | 13.4 | 100.0/ 68.1 | 148 | = 3.7 17.1 
1949 | 72.8 | 27.2 | 100.0| 90.9 | 15.1 | —33.2 | — 6.0 
| | | 


| 
| 





the inflationary wartime and immediate post-war 
period. From 1945, when a surplus balance of 50 per 
cent remained after all expenses were deducted from 
total income, there has been a steady decline in the 
balance between income and expenditures. By 1949 
the total farm income alone could meet only two-thirds 
of the total expenditures and left a 33 per cent deficit 
which had to be met by income derived from non- 
farming subsidiary work. In 1949, 27 per cent of the 
total rural income came from outside auxiliary income 
which however still left a net deficit of minus 6 per cent. 
Under current economic situations the trend of in- 
sufficiency of farm income alone to meet the total farm 
obligations seems to be increasing. The basic economic 
conditions of rural life appear to have actually been 
changed very little if at all by the reform measures of 
the Allied Occupation. 

Farmers under financial distress and general poverty 
and in need of urgent cash for taxes and other expendi- 
tures are turning to former landlords, resulting in rela- 
tionships with all the pre-reform features. The trend 
in rural Japan appears to be toward the recentraliza- 
tion of land holdings with reemphasis on the landlord- 
tenant relationship with its traditional collectivity 
orientations. The land reform was undoubtedly one 
of the most popular social measures undertaken by the 
Occupation, but its status at present seems transitory. 
Land reform had not arisen from below by the sup- 
pressed tenant peasantry as in the case of China. The 
inherent scarcity of farm land and the great poverty 
of the agriculture segment of the population remain 
unresolved in spite of the much publicized land reform 
under the Occupation policies. 


RURAL VOTING BEHAVIOR 


In recent years the high percentage of voting in 
national elections maintained by the regional areas, 
especially in rural villages, is exemplified as fine evi- 
dence of increased democratization. Criticisms have 
been leveled on the other hand toward the urban 
dwellers for failure to show greater civic responsibility 
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in voting. In 1951, for example, the primarily rural 
prefectures of Fukushima, Yamanashi, and Gumma, 
exhibited the highest voting participation rate, 97.3 
per cent, whereas the urban centers of To6ky6 and 
Ky6to were lowest with 77.1 per cent and 74.9 per cent 
respectively. 

In the village with its dominant collectivity orienta- 
tion, voting is usually considered a duty owed to the 
buraku (hamlet) group, the small face-to-face com- 
munity, rather than as an individual privilege. The 
quotation below by a farmer illustrates the great pres- 
sure placed upon individuals in rural areas towards 
voting : 

Not only is non-voting easily noticeable in a rural village, 
but when you come face to face later with an influentia 


local leader he can immediately tell from the color of your 
face whether you had voted for his candidate or not.?® 


The rural community appears as before generally re- 
sponsive to the guidance and control of the community 
elders. The vote of the countryside seems still con- 
trolled by the locality’s men of influence, often the 
former landlords, usually of conservative political ori- 
entation. In all villages one or more such older 
persons, regarded as more matured and experienced, 
have maintained considerable influence on the way the 
local rural population will vote in political elections. 
A clue to rural voting behavior is given in a survey 
on opinions toward agricultural cooperatives conducted 
by the National Public Opinion Research Institute.*® 
In their polling conducted during September 5 to 25, 
1951, on a rural sample of 3,000 respondents (with a 
return of 2,906), names were selected on a random 
basis from membership rosters of the agricultural co- 
operatives. Seventy-five per cent stated that they 
had voted at the time of the election of the cooperative 
officials ; 24 per cent stated that they had not; and the 
remaining one per cent gave no answer. The 75 per 
cent who voted were further asked: ‘‘How did you 
reach a decision to vote for a specific candidate?” 
(Table 75.) Of the respondents who had voted, most 
(69 per cent) had been notified after a meeting of the 
buraku (hamlet) leaders that a particular person would 


TABLE 75 
Per cent 
Recommended by the buraku 69 
Influence of another person 1 
Individual decision 29 
No answer 1 
Total 100 





*4 Steiner, Kurt, The Japanese village and its government, Far 
East. Quart. 15(2): 195, 1956. 

*8 Kydgoku, Jun’ichi, and Masumi, Junnosuke, Seiji ishiki ni 
okeru zenshin to teitai (Progress and stagnation in political con- 
sciousness), in: Nihon seiji gakkai, Nihon setjigaku nempd (Annals 
of Japanese Political Science Association), 128, Téky6, 1953. 

*6Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Négyd kyddé kumiai ni 
kansuru yoron chdsa (Public opinion on agricultural coopera- 
tives), Tékyd, 1952. 
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stand as candidate, and they voted accordingly. Little 
competition exists among candidates in rural elections. 

The strong local buraku ties are further indicated by 
the reply to the question in table 76. The close 


TABLE 76 


Question: ‘‘The directors of the agricultural cooperatives are 
elected. Do you feel it is best to have at least one 
member represented from your own buraku, or if there 
are qualified people that it is best to select from the 
village as a whole?” 


Per cent 
From own buraku 71 
From entire village 23 
Either 6 
Total 100 


identity with the buraku diminishes somewhat with 
higher education and former rural status of landowner 
(table 77). 

The village vote is usually concentrated on one man 
selected by the buraku leaders. The candidate stands 
as a buraku representative, on a territorial unit, rather 
than as a representative of a class or self-interest group 
of landlords, the independent farmers, or the tenants. 
The elections are strongly influenced by the complex 
web of family relations, of the extended kin groups, 
of neighborhoods, of affinity, and of tenancy, and often 
the outcome of the local rural vote can be predicted 
with great accuracy.” In the tightly knit relation- 


TABLE 77 
Per cent 
buraku 
preference 
By education: 
Grammar 73 
Higher grammar 72 
Middle 64 
College 56 
By agricultural status: 
(Prior to reform) 
Tenant 73 
Landed farmer & tenant 75 
Landed farmer 73 
Landowner 62 


ships of the villagers, the gain of any one family means 
the loss of social status for another. Often the in- 
crease in landownership of one household means the 
increase in tenancy status for another. The various 
relations are so well known within each buraku that, 
when candidates are announced, the villagers know 
almost at once how the voting will go. 

Principles, platforms, and political parties have 
meant less to rural electorates than the personal ties. 
Men were more important than issues, and elections 
are won more often on personalities than on political 
affiliations. In April, 1947, after the general elections 


27 Ariga, Kizaemon, Senkyo no jittai (Analysis of elections), 
Shakaigaku hyoron 2(1): 72-75, 1951. 
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of the House of Representatives, over 10,000 question- 
naires were distributed to measure the degree to which 
respondents selected candidates on basis of political 
party, the person, or both.** In urban areas candi- 
dates were selected on the basis of party affiliation 
whereas the rural sample voted on the basis of the 
personality. Selection on the basis of personality in- 
creased with age. By occupation, salaried workers, 
public officials, teachers, students, and organized labor 
voted on the basis of political party while farmers, 
fishermen, and persons in small and medium industrial 
enterprises voted for the person. The males were 
slightly more inclined than females to voting with the 
political party as the frame of reference. 

Within village life the collectivity orientations, as 
reflected in the family group, the landlord-tenant rela- 
tions, and the buraku community, appear to have 
undergone little basic alteration. For a while the im- 
pact of the various social and economic reforms insti- 
tuted by the Occupation authorities seemed evident in 
almost all aspects of rural life. The land reform did 
eliminate absentee landownership. The status of the 
landlords in the community seemed to have been re- 
duced. As former tenant farmers came into possession 
of their own farm land, even of plots of the smallest 
size, they tried to adopt and absorb the values of the 
former landlords and to compete for roles as the local 
leaders. Although the extent was slight, more pro- 
gressive patterns of election seemed to be emerging. 
Candidates did stand on issues and some got elected. 
Candidates conducted campaigns seeking the support 
of the entire village rather than relying on only buraku 
ties. Interest groupings in villages were not unknown. 
Women often voted independently, upsetting tradi- 
tional voting arrangements. However, the current 
trend is a definite drift back toward former systems of 
collectivity orientations. A mere decade since the 
Surrender has not drastically changed the traditional 
collectivity orientations or the social and _ political 
leadership in the rural villages developed through the 
historical centuries. Yet, it would seem that such re- 
turns to former systems of beliefs and traditional 
statuses can rarely, if ever, be absolutely complete. 
The critical question for future research will be whether 
the reforms of the Occupation, although mostly un- 
successful, have nevertheless instituted or rather ac- 
celerated the slow process of change in the village 
hierarchy based on ascribed positions. 

A suggestion of the direction of such change in 
village life is furnished by Fukutake who set up a 
two-fold scheme in his study of rural communities in 
current Japan.” He differentiates the extreme types 
of social organization in rural Japan: those in which 
the traditional family and kin collectivity are of utmost 
importance, and those which possess a variety of co- 





28 Nakamura, Kikuo, Seit6d, jiban, senkyo (Political parties, 
constituencies, and elections), Seiji kai 1(1): 95-97, 1950. 
* Fukutake, Tadashi, op. cit., 34-48. 
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operative groups indicating the strength of territorial 
ties which largely transcend kinship ties. At one end 
of the continuum are the completely dézoku (joint and 
extended family) descent-organized societies; at the 
other the completely kumz (cooperative groups) or co- 
residence organized societies with stronger egalitarian 
principles. -Fukutake describes the strong traditional 
family and kin ties in the T6hoku areas in the northern 
part of Honshi. Here great emphasis is placed upon 
the honke-bunke (main family-branch families) rela- 
tions which permeate not only farm work but also all 
phases of social life, with the great landlords politically 
strong. At the opposite end of the continuum are the 
plains villages in the southwestern part of Japan proper 
where the kumi, or ties of economic associations, are 
more important. In such communities the areal ties 
with close neighbors are more meaningful than those 
of the family and kin groups. The family households 
in such communities interact as equals with emphasis 
on mutual aid and cooperation in time of need, whether 
agricultural, religious, or recreational. Under the in- 
flexible and austere agrarian life of Japan, collectivity 
orientations appear to be continually stressed over 
individualistic efforts. Fukutake’s study indicates 
that when it is possible to break through the conven- 
tions of hierarchy and paternalistic authoritarianism, 
the shift in orientations is from traditional lineal col- 
lectivity toward collateral collectivity. 


VII. ATTITUDES TOWARD 
POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


EMPEROR 


The pre-war and wartime devotion and loyalty of 
the Japanese people toward their Emperor illustrate a 
primary example of the collectivity orientation. The 
desires and aspirations of the national collectivity, 
with the Emperor symbolic of the national group, were 
placed above those of the individual. The traditional 
attitude considered the person of the Emperor a 
supreme patriarch and an inviolate protector of the 
Japanese nation. The Emperor was believed to be 
descended by unbroken lineage from mythically divine 
ancestors in the earliest dawn of history. The Em- 
peror personified the sacred father of the Japanese 
family-state collectivity. National and political loy- 
alty thus was an extension of the Confucian filial piety, 
although the Chinese idea of a secular Emperor with 
changes in dynasty was not acceptable to the Japanese. 

The emperor-centered state of Imperial Japan was 
the creation of the Meiji reformers who took the 
ancient foundations of the Imperial institution, revived 
State Shintoism, and glorified the Emperor whose 
traditional prerogatives had been usurped by the 
Shédgun.! In feudal history, the Emperor had been 

1 Uesugi, Jijird, Meiji Ishin, TennG-sei no hattatsu (The Meiji 
Restoration : development of the Emperor system), Rekishi hyoron 
2(2): 1-34, 1947. 
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predominantly a figurehead, with loyalties to collec- 
tives identified more through the daimyé (lords) and 
the Shogunate. For centuries the Emperor system 
had not possessed any meaningful political authority ; 
real power was wielded by those who could demon- 
strate their ability to exercise it. In 1868 the long 
neglected Emperor became the center of an ideology 
that foresaw the need to build Japan into a powerful 
national collectivity.” The Meiji Constitution defined 
the Emperor as “‘the head of the Empire, combining 
in himself the rights of sovereignty. The Emperor is 
sacred and inviolable.’”” The strong central position 
of the Imperial institution, a post-Tokugawa develop- 
ment, was consciously fostered by the Japanese states- 
men and militarists through extensive indoctrination 
of the people for purposes of national unity and soli- 
darity. As symbolic of national unity, the Emperor’s 
primary function consisted of carrying out ritual cere- 
monies for the benefit of the nation, neutral of involve- 
ments in political and economic matters. The mili- 
tary power permeated society through the social 
mechanism of the concept of the divine ruler. The 
Emperor, as apex of the social hierarchy, became the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, head of 
National Shinto, and sacred patriarch of the family- 
like national collectivity. 

After the successive events of Imperial expansion, 
war, and finally defeat, the maintenance of the Im- 
perial institution was the only qualification the Japa- 
nese attempted to make in their acceptance of the 
Potsdam terms of surrender. Under the Occupation, 
the position of the Emperor was redefined in the new 
Constitution, made effective on May 3, 1947, as the 
“symbol of the State and of the unity of the people, 
deriving his position from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power.’”’ The post-war Con- 
stitution switched the position of the Emperor from 
the ‘‘sovereign based on divine right’’ to that of a 
‘‘svmbol based on the people’s will.”"* On New Year’s 
Day in 1946, the Emperor was induced to deny his 
divine origin as part of the democratization policy of 
the Occupation Forces. He explicitly declared: ‘‘] am 
not a living God.” 

In July, 1948, the Yomiuri newspaper conducted an 
opinion poll on the attitude toward the Emperor sys- 
tem based on a systematic national sample of 3,080 
respondents selected from lists of voters in the sample 
areas (table 78).4. An overwhelming proportion of the 


* Ishida, Yai, Ideorogi to shite no Tenndé-sei (The Emperor 
system as an ideology), Shisé No. 336: 32-43, 1952. 

3 See Yokoda, Kizabur6, Tenndé-sei (Emperor system), 110-120, 
Téky6, R6dd bunka-sha, 1949. Also: Ishii, Rydsuke, Tenno 
(Emperor), 209-215, Toéky6, Ko6bunds, 1950. 

‘Yomiuri shimbun, Tenn6-sei ni tsuite (On the Emperor 
system), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 24-nen 
(Asahi yearbook, 1949), 383, Téky6, 1948. See also Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Forces, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, Public Opinion and Sociological Research Unit, 
Attitudes toward the Emperor system, Toky6, 1948. 
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TABLE 78 


Question: ‘“‘Under the new Constitution the Emperor has been 
defined as the ‘wish of the people,’ the ‘symbol of the 
nation,’ but what do you think about the Emperor 
system?” 


Per cent 

Better to retain 90.3 
Better to abolish 4.0 
Don’t know $.7 
Total 100.0 


respondents favored the retention of the Emperor sys- 
tem for post-war Japan. Only one in twenty-five 
favored the abolition of the system. 

Although some contended that Emperor Hirohito 
should abdicate in favor of Crown Prince Akihito, 
most respondents desired the retention of the present 
Emperor (table 79). 


TABLE 79 


Question: ‘‘How do you feel about the abdication of 
the present Emperor?” 


Per cent 

Should be retained 68.5 
Better to abdicate in favor of Crown Prince 18.4 
Abolish the system 4.0 
Don’t know 9.1 
Total 100.0 


Breakdowns by education, occupation, and political 
party affiliation, of those who favor the abdication of 
the Emperor, including those who desire the abolition 
of the Imperial system, show some variation in the 
opinions held by different segments of the population 
(table 80). Abdication of the Emperor was advocated 
more frequently by the better educated and the pro- 
fessionals. The rural populace showed the least in- 
clination to favor the removal of the Emperor. Re- 
spondents who support the Communist Party were 


TABLE 80 
Should abdicate 
(per cent) 

By education: 

Higher school 35 

Middle school 26 

Primary school 20 
By occupation: 

Professionals 33 

Commerce and industry 26 

Salaried workers 26 

Industrial laborers 24 

Unemployed 19 

Farmers and fishermen 18 
By political party affiliation: 

Communists 94 

Social Democrats 26 

People’s Cooperative 24 

Liberal Democrats 22 

Democrats 17 
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overwhelmingly in favor of the abdication of the 
Emperor and the abolition of the system itself. 

Indications based on other polls and studies show 
the traditional devotion to the Emperor of Japan in 
practically all sections of the population. Ina Maini- 
chi newspaper survey in May, 1946, on a national 
sample of 2,000 ‘‘educated”’ persons, 85 per cent sup- 
ported and 13 per cent opposed the Emperor system 
with 2 per cent non-commital.’ Those favoring the 
abolition of the Imperial system included 48 per cent 
of the organized labor group, 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents, 16 per cent of clerks and small businessmen, 
10 per cent of the farmers, 9 per cent of those in educa- 
tion, 7 per cent of the lawyers, and 5 per cent of those 
in religious activities. _ 

In July, 1949, the Osaka Public Opinion Research 
Institute reported on a poll on the Emperor system in 
the vicinity of Osaka, including rural areas.* Ejighty- 
three per cent of the 700 respondents favored retention 
of the Imperial system, and 10 per cent favored aboli- 
tion. Supporters of the Emperor were most numerous 
among farmers, fishermen, elementary school gradu- 
ates, and the older generation, while those favoring 
abolition of the system were in the majority among the 
younger generation and intellectuals. In reply to the 
question of whether Emperor Hirohito should abdi- 
cate, 65 per cent thought not, 27 per cent declared that 
he should, with 8 per cent expressing no opinion. 

In a social study of the ceramic industry in Seto, 
Aichi Prefecture in 1950, Tomita reports the following 
views concerning attitudes toward the Emperor sys- 
tem.’ He differentiates the respondents by the size 
of factories where they worked (table 81). Although 
the favorable attitude toward the Emperor system was 
high in all factories, the tendency was greater in the 
small factories. In large factories, with more imper- 
sonalized relations among salaried and wage workers, 
the approval of the Emperor system was slightly 
weaker than in small factories, where work groups tend 
to take on the ideal form of the simulated family. 
The females, interestingly, gave less support to the 
Emperor institution in each category of the four fac- 
tory types than did the males. However, females 
stated more ‘‘no answer”’ as their preference. 

Another indication of the strong emotional tie of the 
Japanese people to their Emperor was the overwhelm- 
ing number (91.3 per cent) favoring the retention of 
the Emperor’s birthday, April 29, as a national holiday, 


5 Mainichi shimbun, Shin-kemp6 sdan ni taisuru chésa (Survey 
on the proposal for the new Constitution), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, 
Asahi nenkan, Showa 23-nen (Asahi yearbook, 1948), 304, Tokyé, 
1948. 

6 Reported in: Smythe, Hugh H., and Masaharu Watanabe, 
Japanese popular attitudes toward the Emperor, Pac. Affairs 
26(4) : 337, 1953. 

7 Tomita, Yoshio, Aichi-ken Seto-shi to sono rinsetsu chiiki no 
yogy6 kéba ni kansuru shakaigakuteki chésa (Sociological survey 
on the ceramic industry in Seto, Aichi Prefecture, and its adjacent 
areas), Shakaigaku hyodron 2(3): 42, 1952. 
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TABLE 81 


| Size of factory (per cent) 


Medium- Medium- 








Small = eae Large 
(Gorless) | small | (large. | (200-700) 

Male: 
Approve 96.8 | 84.7 81.1 82.1 
Oppose 16 | 2.7 6.7 | 6.3 
Other | — 13 | 1.6 zs 
No answer 1.6 | 11.3 | 10.6 | 9.3 
Total | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Female: 
Approve | 90.9 74.0 | 74.6 76.7 
Oppose — 1.4 24 3.1 
Other f me ee Flt 
No answer 91 | 24.7 | 227 18.7 
oe _ — aisle " | Sabiiiaet 

Total | 100.0 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.1 





as reported by Jiji News Agency in a poll conducted 
on a national sample in January, 1948, on attitudes 
toward the preservation or change on various public 
holidays. This was the highest per cent favoring any 
holiday. 

The public opinion polls have not measured change 
in opinions of the desirability of the Emperor system 
as compared with some alternative system. No other 
institutional system has been offered to the Japanese 
to replace the deeply ingrained traditional ties to their 
Emperor except that of a more humanized sovereign. 
The post-war sentiments have not been concerned with 
the abolishment of the system to be replaced by a 
radically new system. Rather, the comparison is 
made between the traditional role and the reformed 
position of the Emperor. For example, Yoneyama 
presents table 82 to substantiate the view that the 


TABLE 82 


Support | Support | Atos. | Donte — | sicitas 





Date Agency old new a he : 

| system | system ish | know | cent) 
Dec. '45 | Yoronchosa| 15.9 | 75.4 8.7 | — | 100.0 | 2,400 

kenkyujo | 

Mar.’46 | Nagasue 29.4 58.4 6.1 | 6.5 100.4 2,937 
Mar. '46 | Yomiuri 11.0 76.0 13.0 | — | 100.0 1,055 
May 46 | Mainichi — 86.0 | 11.0] 3.5 | 100.5 | 2,000 
Nov.’46 | Nagasue 32.0 59.2 3.5 §.3 100.0 2,717 


Japanese have no opinions on any system other than 
the Emperor system.’ The poll data, he writes, indi- 
cate the major differences which exist over the support 
of the post-war Emperor system as against the pre-war 
system rather than over the question of the destruction 
of the system itself. There can be little weakening 

8 Jiji tsishin-sha, Shukusaijitsu ni kansuru yoron chésa (Public 
opinion on holidays), in: Asahi shimbun-sha, Asahi nenkan, Showa 
24-nen (Asahi yearbook, 1949), 382, Toky6, 1948. 

® Yoneyama, Keizé, Yoron no hendé (Change in public opinion), 
Shakaigaku hyoron 2(1): 124, 1951. 
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in the favorable attitudes toward the Emperor and the 
Imperial institution where no substitute is available. 
Without the Emperor system, a vacuum exists. A 
farmer in Ibaraki Prefecture, forty-five years old, put 
it this way: 

Until now it had been ‘‘Emperor-ism’’. This had been 
our standard until now, and without it things become 
dificult. After all we will lose what is our central focus. 
Just democracy I feel is inadequate. There is a Japanese 
way of doing things for the Japanese. The problem is 
therefore how we go about solving this.” 


For the present, the Emperor still possesses wide 
acceptance which goes beyond other differences of 


opinions. Favorable sentiment toward the person of 
the Emperor is pan-Japanese. As one respondent 
stated : 


For the first time, the Emperor can act as a human being, 
and he has indeed become free. For this I feel very happy 
for the Emperor and also for the 80 million Japanese." 


It appears that neither war nor the occupation by 
foreign powers has had much effect on the popular 
attitude toward, and the unanimous veneration of, the 
Emperor as the symbolic head of the nation-state 
collectivity. Nevertheless, one of the most far-reach- 
ing influences in changing basic familial collectivity 
orientations in Japan may be the new role of the 
Emperor in the post-war era. The “humanized”’ 
Emperor is no longer the completely binding force, and 
the alteration of this deeply embedded national symbol 
may be conducive to drastic changes in the basic 
orientations of the Japanese in a long-term evaluation. 
It may lead eventually to changes in the family rela- 
tions, in the occupational organizations, and in other 
group systems which incorporate the authoritarian and 
patriarchal patterns of the father-leader, and may 
ultimately proceed to a basic transformation of the 
social order. There is no denying that deep psy- 
chological shock was experienced by the Japanese in 
defeat in spite of an Emperor who symbolized the 
spiritual power and who, as the magical father, pro- 
tected his people. 

In contemporary Japan, loyalty and devotion to the 
Emperor still have wide acceptance and his symbolic 
role as head of the national collectivity maintains 
tremendous importance. In a group-oriented society 
such as Japan, the need for a symbolic head who pulls 
together the entire nation and points up the goais of 
the state collectivity, may be considerably more im- 
portant than in an individual-oriented society. The 
Japanese as subjects overwhelmingly favor the con- 
tinuance and retention of the Imperial institution. 








” Sorifu, Kokuritsu yoron chisajo, Kydiku ni kansuru yoron 
chdsa (Public opinion on education), 10, Tékyé, 1950. 

1! Saitd, Michitaré (ed.), Shakai-ka nenkan (Yearbook of social 
sciences), 264, Téky6, Heibon-sha, 1950. 

® Tsurumi, Shunsuke, Nihon shis6 no tokushoku to Tenn6-sei 
(Characteristics of Japanese thought and the Emperor system), 
Shisd No. 336: 44-53, 1952. 
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Conservative political parties have recently begun to | 
campaign for the restoration of former prerogatives of 
the Emperor deprived by Occupation policies. The 
peasants, the unorganized laborers, and conservative 
political parties are most loyal to the Emperor. What 
little opposition exists come from the intelligentsia, 
organized labor in the larger enterprises, and the Com- 
munists. Mass media present the new “humanized” 
Emperor as a kindly family man, a capable marine 
biologist, and above all, a man of peace. In the post- 
war period, the Emperor, usually accompanied by the 
Empress, has toured the nation visiting factories, 
schools, hospitals, athletic events, and soon. Instead 
of the rigid silence and stern postures in deep respect 
for the sacred person of the Emperor, millions of Japa- 
nese now give the Imperial personage great ovations 
accompanied by much waving of hands and shouting. 
The favorable attitude toward the Emperor of Japan 
by his people is an established and significant fact. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The traditional Japanese concept of government 
centered on the idea that the national collectivity was 
far more important than individual independence or 
equality. The authoritarian and patriarchal family 
system served as the ideal basis for political structures. 
The traditional relationship between the government 
and the people was one of opposition and conflict. In 
Confucian philosophy the idea of a government “‘of, 
by, and for’ the people was non-existent. In old 
Japan, the people became accustomed to submission 
to the highly centralized government with political 
power retained in the hands of the military oligarchy 
who formed the elite aristocracy in the feudal society. 
The cultural sense of joint or collective responsibility 
always sought unanimity without minority points of 
view in governmental decisions. 

The Meiji Constitution of 1889 in spite of its modern 
format was as traditional as old Japan itself and it was 
never primarily a document for the enhancement of 
individual rights, welfare, or happiness. The Meiji Re- 
form established a Diet which consisted of two Houses: 
a House of Peers, whose membership was composed of 
nobility and Imperial Appointees, and the House of 
Representatives composed of some 450 members 
elected by popular male vote for a term of four years. 
The Diet possessed limited powers in both domestic 
and foreign affairs. The cabinet ministers were re- 
sponsible only to the Emperor, not to parliament. 

The early political parties never attained full ma- 
turity because of the great cultural emphasis on collec- 
tive harmony and unity. The Japanese tended to look 
upon the political parties as unharmonious and disrup- 
tive forces.% Such political organizations connoted 
cleavage, dissension, and strife within the national col- 


13. Yanaga, Chitoshi, Japan: Tradition and democracy, Far 
East. Survey 17(6): 69, 1948. 
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_ lectivity. In the 1920’s and 1930’s the two major 
political parties were the Minseit6 and the Seiyikai, 
more or less representing the powerful business in- 
terests of Mitsubishi and Mitsui respectively. Both 
parties tended to be conservative and authoritarian in 
their political philosophy with their organizations built 
up on the basis of the patron-client factions, stressing 
patriarchal leadership and loyal followers. In 1940, 
with outward Imperial expansion and internal wartime 
regimentation, all political parties were officially dis- 
banded and replaced by the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association. 

The post-war Constitution of Japan, promulgated 
on November 3, 1946, and made effective on May 3, 
1947, assured the Japanese people fuller participation 
in their own government. With the retention of the 
Emperor as their symbolic leader, the Japanese voters, 
male and female, twenty years old and over, elect 717 
members to the National Diet. The Diet is the 
‘highest organ of the state power” and ‘“‘the sole law- 
making organ of the State.’’ The Diet is divided into 
two houses. One hundred and fifty members of the 
House of Councillors (Sangi-in) are elected directly in 
forty five prefectures and one metropolitan district, 
with an additional one hundred members elected on a 
national basis. The House of Representatives (Shigi- 
in) includes 467 members directly elected on local 
district basis. The Diet in turn elects the Prime 
Minister of Japan as the executive head who then 
selects his own Cabinet members. The executive 
authority collectively is responsible to the National 
Diet. 

Public opinion polls conducted by the major metro- 
politan newspapers in post war Japan are most prolific 
in their efforts to gauge the people’s support of the 
various political parties. The current opinion surveys 
are almost wholly concentrated in this area. Broadly, 
the numerous parties align themselves into two major 
groupings—those with conservative orientations and 
those with reformist orientations. The two conserva- 
tive political parties with more or less adherence to 
traditional orientations are represented by the Liberal 
Party (Jiyd-t0) headed by former Prime Minister 
Yoshida, and the Progressive Party (Kazshin-t6), re- 
named the Democratic Party (Minshu-to), led by 
Hatoyama. Although vehement conflicts over policy 
matters at times exist between the two conservative 
parties, the political philosophies of the Liberals and 
the Democrats are very much identical. The reform- 
oriented vote is concentrated in the Socialist Party 
(Shakai-t6) which is composed of a “Right Wing”’ 
(Uha) with a political philosophy much like the British 
Labor Party, and a “Left Wing” (Saha) strongly in- 
fluenced by Marxian doctrines. The range of political 
thought in the Socialist Party is therefore very great, 
with some members of the ‘‘Right Wing’’ more con- 
servative than some Liberals or Democrats. The 
Communist Party represents the most radical stand, 
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but its support by the voters has been small. Since 
the political purge of Communist leaders in 1950, 
extremist activities have been greatly minimized. The 
conservative political parties seek to foster social sta- 
bility through emphasis of the traditional values 
whereas the new reformist groups formed in post-war 
Japan demand wider expression of social discontent. 
Table 83 shows in per cent the support stated by 
respondents for the various political parties during the 
period from April, 1951, to May, 1954, taken from a 
series of national polls conducted by the Newspaper 
Public Opinion Survey League.“ By far the greatest 
support is given consistently to the Liberal Party. As 
the most conservative element in politics, the Liberals 
have maintained the support of 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total respondents in each survey from 1951 to 1954. 
The Progressive Party, making up the other contingent 














TABLE 83 

Per cent 
Date —_—_——- meen —-—— ~ 
| Liberal | Prog. | Social. | Commun. | Other None 
\pr. 1951 | 29 | 5 | 13 | 04 | 2 | 50 
Dec. 1951 | 45 | 7 | is | 0.5 7 'i 
Apr. 1952 | 33 | 12 13 | 04 | O4 | 51 
Dec. 1952 | 43 9 | 21 | 02 | OS | 26 
Mar.1953 | 42 | 13 | 24 | 05 | 0.2 | 21 
Sept.1953 | 38 | 10 | 23 | O04 | 0.2 | 29 
Dec. 1953 | 38 | 7 | 22 | 06 | 06 | 33 
May 1954 | 8 | 2 | 35 


34 21 0.7 


| 


of conservatism on the Japanese political scene, has 
received much less over-all popular support. The 
Socialist Party was favored by 13 per cent in April, 
1951, and increased to 24 per cent in March, 1953, 
indicating growing support from the Japanese voters. 
In each of the eight surveys during the four-year 
period, the Communist Party has received less than 
one per cent of the respondents’ support. 

The relationship between age and party affiliation 
is indicated in a survey of 412 men and 389 women 
undertaken by the Association for Public Opinion 
Science on September 28, 1951, in the Todky6 area 
(table 84).1° For both the Liberals and Democrats 
the proportion increases with age, whereas for the 
Socialists and the Communists the proportion in- 
creases with decreasing age. 

The Mainichi Press for February, 1955, carried a 
summary article on their national opinion survey on 
party preference based on a sample of 4,200 male 
persons.'® It reported those ‘50 years and over”’ as 


144Shimbun yoron chésa renmei, Seitd e no shiji (Support of 
political parties), in: Jiji tstishin-sha, Jiji nenkan, Showa 30-nen 
(Jiji almanac, 1955), 302, Toky6, 1954. 

16 Yoron kagaku kydkai, Shimbun ni kansuru yoron chosa 
(Public opinion on the newspapers), 45, Toky6, 1951. 

16 Mainichi shimbun, Kokumin wa nani-té o shiji ka suru ka? 
(What political parties do citizens support?), Feb. 13, 1955. 





, Socialist Party. 
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TABLE 84 


sai “Which political . irty do you support?” 











Per cent 

Total | 20-29 30-39 | 40-49 50-over 

Liberal | 41.2 | 334 39.2 49.5 | 464 
Democratic | 3.0 25 3.6 | 1.6 | 4.6 
Socialist 16.0 19.9 20.7 10.9 9.3 
Communist | 0.6 £7 ost = 7 - 
Others 2.5 0.8 36 | 26] 3.3 
No support 18.6 23.3 14.0 iat | 2 
No answer 1.2 1.7 bs 1.6 | ~ 
Don’t know 16.9 17.0 17.1 16.1 | 17.2 
Total - 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


proportionately highest for the Liberals; and those 
‘40 years’ as highest for the Democrats. The con- 
servative vote increased with age and the Socialist vote 
declined with age. The Mainichi finding also indi- 
cated that the Socialist vote is concentrated most 
heavily in the six largest cities of Japan. 

The relationship between occupational status and 
political party preference is reported in many polls 
conducted by a variety of agencies. The survey by 
the Association for Public Opinion Science in 1951, 
restricted to the T6ky6 metropolitan area, is presented 
in table 85.'7 The conservatives in the Liberal and 


TABLE 85 
peneiens. “Which are party do you “on 





” 

















Per cent 

~~ i es a id Shop | H | N 

age usi- P r : nop — Oo 
earner | ness | L@bor | Agric. | owner Us | Stud. | occup. 
Liberal 37.9 | 53.2| 28.4| 27.0| 68.8 | 40.4 | 30.8 | 39.6 

Democratic 1:7| 35| 3.0] 10.8 31 | 38| — 
Socialist 21.9) 11.1| 29:8! 10:8! 18.7| 1211 | 36.5] 5.7 

Communist 1.1 — | 1.5 a --- — | 7.7 — 
Others | 4.0 1.8 3.0| 81) 125) 04] — | 38 
No support | 21.9 21.0 20.9 2.7 — | 17.9 15.4 18.8 

No answer | 2.9 1.2 3.0 27 —- — —- — 
Don't know | 8.6 8.2} 10.4] 379| — 26.1 | 3.8] 32.1 
Total 100.0 100. 0 “100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


Democratic Parties were proportionately higher for 
shopkeepers, businessmen, and persons engaged in 
agriculture. The laborers, especially organized labor, 
wage-earners, and students were more numerous in the 
However, except for the students, 
each occupational group had more supporters of the 
conservative political parties than of the Socialist and 
Communist Parties. 

During September, 1952, the Japan Sociological 
Society included a study of political affiliations in their 
larger survey of urban stratification and mobility in 
the six largest cities of Japan.!* The respondents, 

‘7 Yoron kagaku kydkai, op. cit. 

*8 Japan Sociological Society, Research Committee, Report of a 


sample survey of social stratification and mobility in the six large 
cities of Japan, 20, Todkyd, 1952. 
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intensively interviewed, numbered 899 males between 
twenty and sixty-eight years of age. The Liberals and 
Progressives were combined into a category of ‘“‘con- 
servative support,” and the Right and Left Socialists 
and Communists into a “reformist support”’ group 
(table 86). As in the previously mentioned survey, 











TABLE 86 
a — = — — ————— — = 
Per cent 
sam — 
Conservative | Ref is 

sare | eet) tet 

Prof. & technical ' in7~—«|~(823 «| 100.0 
Managers & officials 71.3 28.7 100.0 
Clerical | 37.0 | 63.0 | 100.0 
Merchandisers 60.5 | 39:5 | 1000 
Agrarian & gen. laborers | 63.9 36.1 | 100.0 
Transp. & industrial | 38.3 | 61.7 | 100.0 
No occupation 48.4 51.6 | 100.0 
Total | 47.0 | 53.0 | 100.0 


the conservative support came mainly from managers 
and officials, agriculture and general laborers, and sales 
merchandisers. The reform-oriented occupational cate- 
gories included the clerical workers and the transporta- 
tion and industrial workers, but the greatest support 
for reforms in this sample came from the professional 
and technical group. The intellectual classes in Japan 
together with the commercial wage-earners and indus- 
trial workers possess strong socialistic tendencies. 
Similar trends in the relationship of occupation to 
political affiliation appear in samples on a wider na- 
tional basis. In the Mainichi survey of February, 
1955, based on a nation-wide sample of 4,200 male 
voters with 84.1 per cent return, the percentages in 
table 87 were given.'® The commercial and industrial 























TABLE 87 
Per cent 
Conservative Socialist 
Liberal | Demo.| Total | ‘‘Left’’ | “Right” toa 
Cniaiibial & ind. | 21.0 | 42.4 | 63.4 6.8 | 7.5 | 243 
Wage-earners 11.9 | 21.8 | 33.7 | 21.6 | 189 | 40.5 
Laborers 14.0 | 22.0 | 36.0 | 17.6 | 23.8 | 41.4 
Agric. & fishery 24.9 | 23.4 | 48.3 | 5.9] 7.5 | 13.4 
| | 


leaders are highly conservative along with the tradi- 
tional rural people in agriculture and fishery. The 
socialist tendency appears stronger for both the white- 
collar wage-earners and industrial laborers. 

Asahi newspaper reports a survey administered in 
November, 1955, on a national sample of 3,000 voters 


19 Mainichi shimbun, Feb. 13, 1955. 
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of whom 2,574 responded.” In the published report 
the results of the poll were compared with percentages 
of the previous two surveys conducted in December, 
1954, and in January, 1955 (table 88). The results of 
the surveys conducted by Asahi are similar to those 
done by its competitor newspaper, the Mainichi. The 
higher industrial and the lower agrarian levels in the 
Japanese social structure seem to possess conservative 
values with the in-between occupational categories of 
white-collar workers and the industrial laborers ex- 


TABLE 88 


Per cent 








Liberal-Democratic Socialist 
waioee 
| | | 
Dec. | Jan. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. Nov. 
1954 1955 | 1955 | 1954 1955 1955 
ee ate eee —— 
Commerce & ind. | 59 | 62 62 | 20 20 | 21 
White-collar 46 | 45 | 38 | 42 45 50 
| - 
Ind. workers | 36 42 | 35 | 46 38 51 
Agric. & fishery | 56 55. | 31 15 | 16 | 19 
| 
periencing conflicting political orientations. The trend 


for the latter groups in late 1955 seems a definite step 
toward socialistic philosophy. 

In his analysis of social characteristics of the in- 
dustrial workers in the ceramic plants in Aichi Pre- 
fecture, Tomita correlated political party preference 
with the size of factory.*" His data reveal that the 
factory workers tended to become less conservative in 
political affiliations as the size of the factory became 
| larger (table 89). In large factories hiring from 200 
‘to 700 employees, 35 per cent of the male workers 
expressed preference for the Socialist Party while an 
equal percentage of workers in small work shops of 
nine or fewer employees identified themselves as Lib- 
erals with an additional 27 per cent as Democrats. 
The Socialist support dwindled from 35 per cent in the 
large factories to 16 per cent in the smaller factories. 
In the more tightly knit work groups organized along 
the pattern of simulated family ties, the conservative 
political trends still remain relatively strong. In the 
larger factories where such traditional familial-like ties 
are more difficult to realize, the workers tend to be- 
come less conservative in their political alignments. 
This pattern held essentially true for the female 
workers in the various sized factories, although women 
remained less expressive and more non-commital as 
to their political preferences. 

Political events during October and November, 
1955, accentuated the dichotomous political align- 
ments with a resultant emergence of a two-party sys- 
tem in Japan for the first time. The Right and Left 

2 Asahi shimbun, Ni dai-seits o do miru ka? (Views on the 


two major political parties), Dec. 2, 1955. 
21 Tomita, Yoshio, op. cit., 44. 
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TABLE 89 





Size of factory (per cent) 


Medium- Medium- 














| Smz | varge 

Cortes) | ma | are, | 200th 
Male: 
Liberal | 35.5 | 26.0 13.8 | 195 
Democrat aia 17.3 16.9 i 
Socialist 16.1 | 16.0 24.8 34.8 
Communist | == 0.7 | 2.4 17 
Others — | 0.7 | as 0.3 
None 9.7 | 24.7 | 264 | 21.2 
No answer 134.3 | 14.7. | 12.6 | 10.3 
Total 100.0 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.1 
Female: 

Liberal 22.7 | 30.1 13.5 20.2 
Democrat 13.6 | 6.8 15.1 10.9 
Socialist 13.6 | 6.8 19.5 24.4 
Communist | — 0.5 0.5 

Others — | _ 1.6 — 
None 27.3 32.9 28.6 22.8 
No answer 22.7 | 23.3 71.1 2k2 
Total 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 


Wing Socialists were reunified as the Social Democratic 
Party on October 13, 1955, controlling 154 out of 467 
seats in the lower House and 68 of the 250 seats in the 
upper House of Councillors. The Liberal Party of 
Yoshida and the Democrats under Hatoyama merged 
together hastily as a counter measure on November 
15, 1955, and formed the Liberal Democratic Party 
(Jimin-to), although to many it seemed more a coali- 
tion than a merger. The two conservative parties 
together controlled 300 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 118 seats in the upper House of the 
Diet. The party strengths as of late 1955 in both 
Houses of the Diet is shown in table 90.” 
Approximately two-thirds of the National Diet seats 
are assigned to Liberal Democrats. The balance of 
the Diet is controlled by the Social Democrats. The 
strong correlation between the actual distribution of 


TABLE 90 


House of Representatives House of Councillors 


Liberal Democrats 300 Liberal Democrats 118 

Social Democrats 154 Social Democrats 68 

Labor-Farmer 4 Indep. conservatives 47 
Communists 2 (Ryokufi-kai) 

Others 2 Labor-Farmer Z 

Independents 2 Communists 1 

Vacancies 3 Others 6 

Independents 4 

Vacancies 4 

Total 467 Total 25 


2 Uyehara, Cecil H., et al. (trans.), Comparative platforms of 


Japan's major parties, iv, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 


1955. 
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the Diet seats among the various political parties and 
the results of poll surveys is a strong indicator of the 
reliability of current public opinion studies in Japan 
as a yardstick in measuring political attitudes. The 
Socialists with control of over one-third of the 467 seats 
in the House of Representatives are now in a position 
to forestall any conservative attempt to initiate re- 
visions or amendments of the democratic Constitu- 
tion. Some observers treat the Socialists as compara- 
ble to the opposition party in the British Parliament, 
while others, still skeptical of the present unification 
of either of the major parties, consider the political 
picture highly unstable.” 

If the unifications within the two major political 
parties can be more firmly consolidated, the Japanese 
voters in the future will be offered genuine alternatives 
which were non-existent under the two competing 
conservative parties of pre-war Japan. In the light 
of the oligarchical history of the past, the emergence 
of a two-party system in Japan whereby political 
power can no longer be vested in the “ruling few’’ is 
highly significant. The rise of the Socialist movement 
in contemporary Japan will undoubtedly exert great 
influence in combating any attempts by political con- 
servatism which disregard popular sentiments. 

The Liberal Democratic Party with a conservative 
platform attracts the elites of management, business, 
industry, and government on the one hand; and the 
rural components of the population engaged in agri- 
culture, fishery, and forestry, on the other. A distinc- 
tive characteristic of the conservative party is the 
predominance of the older age groups. The policies 
of the Liberal Democratic Party implicitly seek to 
bolster partriarchal and authoritarian roles through 
revision of the liberalized family laws, to instill tradi- 
tional Confucian morality back into the public educa- 
tional system, and to restore prerogatives to the Im- 
perial institution. 

The Social Democratic Party poses as the principal 
channel for expression of social dissatisfaction and dis- 
content in post-Surrender Japan. Persons most in- 
terested in identifying themselves with a reformist and 
socialistic philosophy are more likely to be found in the 
urban areas, especially in the metropolitan centers, 
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among younger age groups, among professionals, tech- 
nical specialists, intellectuals, students, organized labor 
union members, salaried white-collar workers, and fac- 
tory and industrial employees. Although the Social- 
ists look upon organized labor as one of its principal 
allies, the Social Democratic Party is not a “class” 
party in the sense of a consolidated ‘‘proletarian”’ 
bloc. The emphasis is upon group representation 
rather than class or self-interest assertions. A great 
proportion of the membership of the Social Democratic 
Party is the small urban citizenry in the middle in- 
dustrial strata. The party gathers those who feel that 
conservative politics are inadequate in contemporary 
Japan. The presence of both radical and conservative 
thoughts within its ranks is, however, the basis of great 
stresses and strains within the party. The Japanese 
political scene is not stable. 

The increased importance of the Social Democratic 
Party on the Japanese political scene is an outstanding 
indication of the trend in the shift of value-orienta- 
tions. Those who would break away from the tradi- 
tional orientations have shown strong socialistic tend- 
encies, if not indeed more radical communism. Those 
segments of the population whose traditional ties and 
bonds of loyalties and obedience have been weakened 
have not been turning toward greater personal aspira- 
tions or individualistic self-orientation, but toward a 
new type of collectivity orientation in the form of left- 
wing political affiliations. They demand a planned 
economic order oriented toward social reorganization 
involving governmental control of major economic ac- 
tivities. They are disposed to seek social reforms 
through political agencies which will insure greater 
equitability in apportionment of national wealth and 
rewards of labor. Rather than the notion of the repre- 
sentation of the popular interests based on principles 
of the West which emphasize the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, the Socialists seek a new elite of political leaders 
they feel will keep better faith than the traditional 
conservatives. The traditional collectivity orienta- 
tion based on hierarchy, ascription, and patriarchal 
authoritarianism appears to be changing toward a new 
type of collectivity orientation based on democratic 
socialism. 


PART THREE 


CONCLUSION 


VIII. INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 


Collectivity orientations have remained a dominant 
part of the social environment of Japan. Such orien- 
tations are operative in a number of spheres, including 

*8 See Totten, George, Problems of Japanese socialist leadership, 
Pac. Affairs 28(2): 168, 1955. Colton, Hattie K., The working 
of the Japanese Diet, ibid. 28(4): 372, 1955. Also: Ward, Robert, 


The constitution and current Japanese politics, Far East. Survey 
25(4): 57, 1956. 


the family, occupational groups, community life, and 
politics. The collectivity orientations are fostered in 
the family situation where individual goals remain 
largely subordinated to those of the family as a group. 
It was the cult of the traditional family with its domi- 
nant collectivity orientations that gave Japan the 


24 Nakamura, Tetsu, Kokumin seitd to kaikyii seits—Shakai-t6 
o chishin to shite (National political party or class party—focus 
on the Socialist Party), Shakaigaku hydron 2(1): 2-8, 1951. 
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social organization and discipline necessary to change 
from an agrarian society to a predominantly industrial 
one within a generation.' The traditional orientations 
can still be seen in many areas outside the family. 
The relations of the landlord and tenant in rural Japan 
or of the owner and worker in small and medium fac- 
tories are based on simulated family ties. These in- 
volve orientations toward the collective ; they limit the 
interest of individual and inhibit the expression of the 
interests of subgroups or social classes. Groups pat- 
terned after the true family orient contacts with the 
world outside the real family. 

The concept of group duty rather than individual 
right, religious principle, or abstract notions of Good 
and Evil, determine ethical behavior. As Parsons has 
observed, ‘‘Moral conflict is a matter of being caught 
between conflicting obligations, not of conflict between 
principle and pressure of practical necessity as it is 
predominantly with Occidentals.’’”? Great importance 
is placed on proper forms of behavior for specific situa- 
tions. Relationships in Japan tend to be specific as 
opposed to the Western universalistic ethic where all 
individuals are equated in their relationship to society 
or God. Behavior and conduct in Japan still tend to 
be dependent upon specific relationships, usually be- 
tween a superior and an inferior. The individual does 
not interact as an individual but as a son in a parent- 
child relationship, as an apprentice in a master-appren- 
tice relationship, as a student in a teacher-student 
relationship, or as a worker in an employer-employee 
relationship. Furthermore, the playing of the role of 
the son, apprentice, student, or worker persists twenty 
four hours a day. There is no clear-cut demarcation 
between work and home life, between public and pri- 
vate life. 

In Japan even today, the term ‘‘individualism”’ as- 
sumes the negative qualities that the words “‘nihilism”’ 
and “anarchism” had in the West at the turn of the 
century. Self-orientations connote selfish, non-social, 
or anti-social attitudes, and are felt to be trivial and 
flippant. The collectivity orientations tend to pre- 
clude the personal and private. The American em- 
phasis on ‘‘my happiness,’”’ ‘“‘my interests,’’ or ‘my 
property”’’ are phrases seldom used in Japan.’ Such 
self-concern still seems overly selfish and egotistical to 
the ordinary Japanese. 

In an environment where the individual is sub- 
merged in collectivity orientations, there is often resig- 
nation and passivity. The philosophy is not so much 
that life is worth living, as that life must be endured. 


! Taeuber, Irene B., Family, migration, and industrialization 
in Japan, Amer. Sociol. Rev. 16(2): 149-157, 1951. 

2 Parsons, Talcott, Population and social structure, in: Douglas 
G. Haring (ed.), Japan’s prospects, 96-97, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1946. 

3In a survey of Japanese song hits, the repetitious use of 
“my happiness” or “my love’’ as in American songs was totally 
lacking. Minami, Hiroshi, e¢ al., Nihon no ryikéka (Japanese 
popular songs), Shisd no kagaku 5(2): 43-52, 1950. 
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This view of life is not necessarily pessimistic for a 
Japanese. The willingness to accept adversity, to 
suffer uncomplainingly, and to meet difficult situations 
in life with the oft-repeated phrase “‘shikata ga nai” is 
a common Japanese attitude toward meeting reality. 
The attitude. of “‘shikata ga nai,” literally ‘‘nothing 
can be done about it,’’ an equivalent to the English 
“that’s life,’ or the French ‘“‘c’est la vie,” is highly 
functional. It provides the individual with a philoso- 
phy of adjusting to his social situation rather than of 
becoming involved in deep frustrations. Such seem- 
ingly apathetic reactions not only inhibit tendencies 
to radical action, but have probably been of great 
importance in the maintenance of social stability in 
post-war Japan. A Japanese individual adjusts in a 
social structure with strong collectivity orientations 
which stress stability and security and which can turn 
into stagnation; an American adjusts in a social en- 
vironment which emphasizes self-orientation with a 
focus on individualism and freedom, which in excess 
can turn to anomy. This contrast has posed a prob- 
lem for many social scientists. W. I. Thomas long 
ago asked: 


Is there one perfect form of organization that would 
unify the widest individualism and the strongest social 
cohesion, that would exclude any abnormality by making 
use of all human tendencies, that would harmonize the 
highest efficiency with the greatest happiness ?4 


And Ralph Linton wrote: 


Membership in a rigidly organized society may deprive 
the individual of opportunities to exercise his particular 
gifts, but it gives him an emotional security, which is 
almost unknown among ourselves. Which of these is best 
or which makes for the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number, the reader must decide for himself.® 


E. O. Reischauer pertinently observed as follows: 


The one element in Japan’s modern industrial practices 
which might be traceable to feudalism is by no means its 
worst feature. This is the strong emphasis on personal 
relationships between employer and employee in Japan. 
All the way down the line, management expects more 
personal loyalty from employees than in the United States 
and in return takes a more paternalistic attitude toward 
its workers than is common in this country. The size of 
a worker’s family is considered an important factor in 
determining his wage, and once employed the worker is 
felt to have a lifetime right to his job. Often the mere 
lack of work to be done is not considered adequate reason 
for dismissing a man from a no longer existent job. This 
emphasis on personal relationships, as a holdover from 
Japan’s close feudal past with its dominant emphasis on 
personal obligations, has all the unpleasant connotations 
of a master and servant relationship, but at the same time 
it injects a certain note of humanity into an otherwise 
ruthless exploitation of labor and keeps alive the personal 


4 Thomas, W. I. and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish peasant in 
Europe and America 1(1): 78, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1927. 

5 Linton, Ralph, The study of man, 131, New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1936. 
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factor, which we are attempting to recapture in American 
industry today.® 


The collectivity orientations in Japan subordinate 
individual goals and interests and thus place great 
importance on group membership. Only through such 
membership can the individual find meaning in his 
existence. Moreover, there is a limit beyond which 
the individual cannot live as an entity apart from a 
group. ‘The great pressures for livelihood and the in- 
securities of social life make it difficult if not impossible 
for an individual to live alone. In a land of limited 
opportunities a young person may embrace the modern 
ideas of individualism and democracy, but he soon 
runs against social and economic obstacles that remind 
him of the importance of group membership and keep 
him tied to group attachments. 

An individual can ignore group membership only at 
his own peril. An extreme example of the consequence 
for the individual who seeks to be totally independent 
of group ties is the case of a young businessman named 
Yamazaki.’ In his zeal for post-war reforms, Yama- 
zaki decided to deal with all human relations through 
contract. He intended to practice an extreme form 
of rationalism which denied group obligations and 
defied anything that seemed to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional system. After bankruptcy, Yamazaki com- 
mitted suicide. Professor Minami, who cites this case, 
writes: 

Yamazaki when he could no longer cover his debts, 
applied the legal principle of change in circumstances that 
“the contract should not be applied to a substance of the 


dead.”’ Transforming himself to a substance, he at least 
protected his theoretical consistency. 


The membership in a group is critically important to 
the individual in Japan. The individual tends to be 
seen as having no existence or importance outside his 
group identifications. 

Another characteristic of the strong collectivity 
orientations in Japan appears to be the unity of indi- 
vidual and group interests. Where the individual has 
little importance outside his group, any distinction 
between the individual and the group tends to dissolve. 
The individual accepts the goals and aims of the collec- 
tivity. This may mean little or no ‘disharmony of 
interests’’ between the individual and the group, as is 
seen as fundamental in the definition given by Parsons 
and Shils.* The strong sense of inseparableness of the 
individual and the group is seen in the family situation. 
The family collectivity rather than the individual is 
primary in marriage arrangements. In application for 





® Reischauer, Edwin O., The United States and Japan, 86, 
Cambridge, Mass, Harvard Univ. Press, 1950. 

7 Reported in: Minami, Hiroshi, Human relations in the Japa- 
nese society, Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy 4(2): 148-162, 
1954. 

8 Parsons, Talcott, and Edward A. Shils (eds.), Toward a 
general theory of action, 80-81, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1951. 
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a job, great attention is paid to the occupation of the 
individual’s parents and to his school affiliations. The 
feeling remains strong that there is no real distinction 
between the interests of the parties in landlord-tenant 
relationships or owner-worker relationships, especially 
in the smaller factories. Both the rural tenant and 
the urban worker feel that their interests are facilitated 
by cooperation with the landlord or employer. The 
employee is ready to offer free overtime when work 
piles up, while the employer fires no one when there is 
less work. In time of business depressions, the em- 
ployer may be forced to place his workers on a basis 
of part-time employment, but no one is fired. 

Collectivity orientation stresses group decisions and 
group responsibility in order to achieve group interests. 
The strong identification of the Japanese individual 
with the group can be seen by the lack of a sense of 
personal responsibility and the avoidance of individual 
decisions.’ One outcome of group emphasis is the 
marked dependence of the Japanese individual on col- 
lectivity. No member of the group is considered as an 
independent individual in the Western pattern, but 
his importance to the group is not minimized. Each 
person’s position has its intrinsic worth because of the 
contribution it makes to the whole organization. 
Where collectivity orientations are strong, the process 
of ‘‘sanctioning”’ the attitudes and behavior of an indi- 
vidual by the group may also be stronger. Where the 
interests of the individual and the group are united and 
inseparable, the motivation of the individual toward 
group acceptance may perhaps be stronger. Hence in 
turn, the group may have more power in influencing 
the individual. Such group-centric orientation de- 
creases the variety of choices and decisions, and mini- 
mizes the chance for the emergence of individualistic 
orientations. 

The most important characteristic which arises out 
of the strong collectivity orientation in contemporary 
Japan is the deep feeling of in-group solidarity. In 
American theoretical schemes, the dichotomy of the 
individual versus collectivity is accepted as funda- 
mental. In Japan the distinction is focused on the 
in-group versus the out-group. It reemphasizes the 
concepts of “‘in-group” and “‘out-group”’ as defined by 
Sumner.” The sharp distinction of in- and out-group 
can be seen in the sense of group honor and the neces- 
sity to conceal disgrace from outsiders. The concept 
of in-group orientation helps in understanding the fact 
that social duty does not consist in the sense of obliga- 
tion and duty toward society at large. Instead, it is 
limited to the smaller social collectivity into which one 
is born or adopted. This type of distinction is in- 
volved in Pelzel’s discussion of Japan as a ‘‘shame” 
culture or a “guilt’’ culture. Pelzel notes that con- 
science and guilt are of great importance within the 


® Kerlinger, Fred, Decision-making in Japan, Social Forces 
30(1): 37, 1951. 
10 Sumner, William G., Folkways, 12, Boston, Ginn, 1906. 
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individual’s in-group of the family, close friends, or 
occupational group, whereas the concept of shame may 
loom larger in the more impersonal dealings in the 
larger society." The crucial distinction is that be- 
tween the closed community in-group of one collec- 
tivity and other out-group collectivities. 

When the concept of the “generalized other’’ as 
developed by George H. Mead is applied to the Japa- 
nese scene, it does not incorporate the ‘‘whole society”’ 
or the “entire community.’’"” The ‘‘generalized other” 
encompasses only the select in-group. For most per- 
sons in Japan the “generalized other’? remains nar- 
rowly circumscribed by the specific in-group to which 
the individual refers himself. Within such a circum- 
scribed group, conscience and guilt may be as mean- 
ingful as they are in the Western world. 

This raises an interesting point in the application of 
reference group theory in the Japanese society." Ref- 
erence group theory in the United States has aimed to 
systematize the determinants and consequences of 
those processes of evaluation and self-appraisal in 
which the individual takes the values or standards of 
other individuals and groups as a comparative frame 
of reference.'* The emphasis has been on the process 
through which the individual relates himself to groups 
and refers his attitudes and behaviors to the values of 
these groups. The problem in applying this theory to 
Japanese behavior centers on the processes of self- 
evaluation in situations where in-group collectivity 
orientations are stronger than those of self-appraisal. 
Self-evaluation operates differently where the com- 
parison is made in terms of the group of which the 
individual is a member with out-group collectivities of 
which he is not a member. Motivation for achieve- 
ment is a desire for new status within the same mem- 
bership group rather than the desire to gain admission 
and acceptance into a new group, as so frequently de- 
scribed in the studies in the United States. 

The harshness of economic conditions has been one 
of the major obstacles to the individualization of the 
person in Japan. Individualism and liberalism may 
be closely related to economic security and independ- 
ence. In the Japanese situation, where economic 
independence has not been possible, the individual has 
had to look toward collectivity for security if not for 
survival itself. In the United States, the individual 
under social or economic stress may be able to change 
his environment. He can seek a different job, or 








4" Pelzel, John C., Social stratification in Japanese urban eco- 
nomic life, 358, unpublished dissertation, Harvard Univ., 1949. 

1 Mead, George H., Mind, self, and society, 152 ff., Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934. 

13 Leichter, Hope Jensen, Some possible implications of value- 
orientations in Japan for the use of reference group concepts, un- 
published manuscript, 1954. 

14 Merton, Robert K., and Alice S. Kitt, Contribution to the 
theory of reference group behavior, im Robert K. Merton and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities in social research; studies 
in the scope and method of the American Soldier, 40-105, Glencoe, 
Ill., Free Press, 1950. 
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maintain his profession but work in a different city or 
region. Change itself is a value, and in most cases 
change is still possible for the individual. This is not 
true in Japan, for here change is not only difficult but 
often impossible. The person usually has no alterna- 
tive but to fit into an existing situation. Change, 
per se, is not a positive value. Life situations are to 
be endured, not changed. Individualism has little or 
no meaning when its price is the lack of existence or 
survival for the individual. 

In the economic situation of Japan, individualism is 
sought at the individual’s peril. Recurrent experi- 
ences of frustration, fear, and misery, combined with 
continual pecuniary difficulties, lead the individual to 
serve his social group as a guarantee of his stability 
and safety. The economic factor is also a relevant 
aspect of the inferior status of women and the perpetu- 
ation of the system of primogeniture. In Japan’s 
present economic plight, the reconcentration in busi- 
ness has brought about the revival of the zazbatsu 
(piutocracy), the Mitsubishi, and the pending reorgan- 
ization of the Mitsui Company. The efforts of the 
Occupation to democratize the economy have largely 
failed. Other political and social reforms introduced 
by the Occupation made few changes because they 
were not supported by indigenous economic forces. 
Fukutake writes: ‘‘Even though absolutism within our 
political boundaries has been abolished, it remains as 
before within our economic boundaries which prevents 
the firm establishment of individual freedom.”’® 

The average national income per capita in Japan in 
1949 was only one-fourteenth that of the United States, 
one-eighth that of England, and one-third that of West 
Germany. Starting salaries in Japan are glaringly in- 
adequate, making the economic position of the young 
precarious. Low salaries in many cases provide little 
more than pocket money. Wages below subsistence 
level are accepted by many workers because the family 
collectivity carries out its protective function toward 
its own members in times of dire need. All working 
members of the family contribute their pay to the 
family group. Great importance is placed upon the 
bonus system, which involves the workers in a more 
intimate position with their employer and gives the 
workers a direct interest in the further prosperity of 
the company or business collectivity. 

The great majority of Japanese are so absorbed in 
the immediate ends of livelihood that they cannot view 
their destiny with rationality or detachment. Such 
persons are more receptive to doctrines handed down 
from higher authorities and they passively accept 
them. In spite of the early post-war enthusiasm for 
individualism, the average Japanese has fallen back on 
the protection and support of some group solidarity, 
usually the family, but also work groups, religious 


16 Fukutake, Tadashi, Nihon néson no shakaiteki seikaku (The 
social characteristics of the Japanese farming villages), 296, 
Todky6, Todai ky6d6 kumiai, 1949. 
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groups, and other collectivities. In-group membership 
in such collectivities acts as a cushion against economic 
distress, unemployment, illness, and loneliness. The 
current desire by many conservatives to reestablish 
the traditional family system in the Civil Code has at 
the base the sense of economic instabilities. The 
Japanese, who know no other way out, turn toward 
the traditional form of the family system. The in- 
group collectivity orientations in Japan today attest 
to a responsiveness to social and personal needs. As 
modernization and industrialization developed rapidly, 
a Japanese psychiatrist has pointed out that “living 
became more expensive, its pace more rapid, economi- 
cally more unstable, and emotionally more tense and 
insecure.’”® The collectivity orientations focused on 
the in-group serve the functions of providing social 
security and mutual assistance within a society beset 
by problems of population pressure, unemployment, 
low per capita productivity, political instability, and 
scant natural resources. 

The emphasis upon the economic insecurities in 
Japan and its effect on the social structure may seem 
to bear resemblance to the economic determinism of 
Marxian philosophy. The intent has been to empha- 
size the importance of economic factors in the Japanese 
situation, but not to hold that economics alone mold 
social organization. One need only make a cursory 
cross-cultural comparison with the Chinese who are 
under severe economic handicaps but who have not 
emphasized anywhere near the strong collectivity ori- 
entation as the Japanese.'’ Factors other than eco- 
nomic pressures can cause individuals to submerge 
self-orientation to that of collectivity. On an experi- 
mental level, one might cite the classic study of an 
industrial group conducted by Mayo and his co- 
workers.'* In the original study of a group of female 
workers in a U. S. plant, the girls showed steadily 
increasing output over a period of time, whether wages, 
rest pauses, working time, or conditions were being 
improved or worsened. Such behavior could only be 
explained by the group attachment itself—the girls 
had taken pride in being selected for participation in 
the experiment, and submerging self-orientation, de- 
veloped strong group loyalties with a common purpose 
of increased production. The importance of the eco- 
nomic factor per se remained minimal. 

A highly relevant and illustrative study which can 
be cited here is the survey by Professor Stouffer and 
his colleagues on the American soldiers.!® Their report 
empirically documents the emergence of strong col- 





'® Muramatsu, Tsuneo, Japan, in George W. Kisker (ed.), 
World tension, the psychopathology of international relations, 194, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

See Fukutake, Tadashi, Chigoku néson shakai no kézd (The 
structure of Chinese rural society), Téky6, Taigadé, 1946. 

'S Mayo, Elton, The human problems in an industrial civilization, 
chs. 3 and 4, New York, Macmillan, 1933. 

19 Stouffer, Samuel A., et al., The American soldier: combat and 
its aftermath 2: 130-149, Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. 
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lectivity orientation under military stress and combat 
pressures. Shils succinctly describes the importance 
of the group for the fighting soldiers as follows: 


The elaborate studies conducted by Samuel Stouffer and 
and his colleagues for the United States Army during the 
second World War have shown the great importance of 
primary group loyalty for military morale and hence for 
efficiency in combat. These studies have shown the rela- 
tive unimportance of direct identification with the total 
symbols of the military organization as a whole, of the 
state, or of the political cause in the name of which a war 
was fought, as contrasted with the feelings of strength and 
security in the military primary group and of loyalty to 
one’s immediate comrades. The soldier’s motivation to 
fight is not derived from his perceiving and striving toward 
any strategic or political goals; it is a function to his need 
to protect his primary group and to conform with its 
expectations.” 


Under combat situations, collectivity supported and 
sustained the individual in stresses he otherwise may 
not have been able to withstand.”!_ American soldiers 
under battle situations subordinated individualistic 
interests and adopted primary in-group values much 
as the Japanese have been forced under less dramatic 
but nonetheless stressful economic conditions. It may 
be well to recall that the original lord-vassal relation- 
ship which has served as the basis and model for inter- 
personal relationships in Japan was born out of the 
stresses and strains of endemic warfare. 

In the post-Surrender period, Japan was offered 
Western democracy with the emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the individual. The reform measures in- 
stigated by the Occupation authorities sought change 
in virtually all phases of national life. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that most of these social and economic re- 
forms legislated during the Occupation period have 
already been swept away. The reform measures, one 
by one, have been turned into dead letters by direct 
nullification or by counter-measures. At present, it 
seems not untrue to state that little remains of the 
basic reforms instigated to help build a new Japan 
with Western democracy as the model. Perhaps it is 
but indicative that reform measures which are not 
instituted with the initiative of the people concerned 
do not endure. The reforms of the Occupation Forces 
may have been spectacular and some were certainly 
very popular with the Japanese themselves, but such 
reforms must be seen as an incidence in a long social 
process. The decade of the Occupation and even the 
years since the Meiji Restoration are relatively short 
when compared with the total social and cultural 
history of the nation of over twenty-six hundred 
years. With such a strong heritage and legacy, the 
2” Shils, Edward A., The study of primary group, in Daniel 


Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), The policy sciences. Recent 
developments in scope and method, 64, Stanford, Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1951. 

% Jbid., Primary groups in the American army, in: Robert K. 
Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities in social re- 
search; studies in the scope and method of the American Soldier, 
16-39, Glencoe, IIl., Free Press, 1950. 
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current trend by the conservative elements of the 
population toward reversion to traditional systems is 
understandable. 

Yet, in no case does any total return to traditional 
values and patterns seem probable. ‘The reforms in- 
troduced by the Occupation have accentuated the 
changes taking place in Japan. The destruction of the 
emperor-god myth has channeled political develop- 
ment toward a constitutional democracy. The Social 
Democrats seem to be consolidating into a core in 
political opposition to the conservative parties. The 
labor movement has become one of the principal de- 
fenders of civil rights and the growth of labor unions 
probably means that labor will fight any move toward 
completely company-dominated paternalistic unions. 
Although rural life remains little changed, the trans- 
formation of tenant farmers into small owner-culti- 
vators has given this important segment of rural 
population the taste of the advantages of post-war 
reforms. Absentee landownership has been curtailed 
through redistribution of the farm land. The women 
of Japan have no intention of completely surrendering 
their increased recognition and freedom. 

Japanese society is in the process of change. Tran- 
sition appears to be the keynote and the predominant 
characteristic of most, if not all, institutional areas. 
No group has escaped change but neither are any 
groups completely Westernized. As Pelzel so well 
describes : 

The nature of a folk culture is everywhere evident, but 
so too is the character of a modern differentiated civiliza- 
tion. There seem to be no, or few, rural communities that 
preserve a pure folk culture untouched by urban, industrial 
or Western impacts, and though in cases the latter consist 
of little more than the technological, or are indirect or 
reactionary in character, the evidence shows that through- 
out much of Japan they extend to systems of relationship, 
symbolic structure and evaluational standards. Rural 
Japan ranges all of the way from a type of community 
where the folk culture has been only mildly disturbed, as 
in many mountain areas, to that in which the rural stands 
in a well-developed symbiotic relationship with the urban. 


In the urban centers themselves, the ways, relationships 
and values of the folk culture are everywhere in evidence.” 


In Japan the new does not always substitute for the 
old, but rather the contemporary becomes “aggluti- 
nated” to the historical and the traditional.” The 
Japanese do not like to abandon their old institutions 
and attitudes, preferring to adopt what they acquire 
to their existing way of life. The dominant problem 
therefore is one of integration, not of replacement of 
old by new. 

The observations based on public opinion polls in 
post-war Japan have been admittedly fragmentary and 
mostly inconclusive of and by themselves. They, 
nevertheless, have served to give indications of the 


2 Pelzel, John C., Japanese ethnological and sociological re- 
search, Amer. Anthrop. 50(1): 61, 1948. 

23 See Moore, Harvey C., Cumulation and cultural processes, 
Amer. Anthrop. 56(3): 349, 1954. 
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variations that exist in segments of the Japanese popu- 
lation. The polls show that the females are more 
likely to retain conservative and traditional attitudes 
than males, who tend to be more tolerant of new orien- 
tations. The role of subordination of women seems 
more accepted by the women themselves. The greater 
amount of ‘don’t know’”’ for females than for males was 
one clear reflection of the women’s traditional attitude 
of doubt as to the value of individual opinions and 
their expression. Many of the women respondents 
may have opinions on matters other than those directly 
associated with home and family, but many still feel 
that it is more correct not to be openly expressive. 
Modesty remains an attribute of Japanese femininity 
and the average housewife centers her interests on her 
home life, children, food, and clothing. The _tradi- 
tional sex role-conceptions in Japan persist with the 
women viewing themselves as wives, mothers, and 
housekeepers. 

The polls exhibited most clearly the variant patterns 
of attitudes according to age. The young, as a re- 
current pattern in poll results, have been more recep- 
tive to non-traditional orientations than those in the 
older age groupings. The sharpest division of young 
and old seems generally to be between persons under 
and over thirty years of age. There remains rever- 
ence for the ascribed quality of age. Both in the 
family and in the Japanese society, there is a strong 
emphasis on age. Words of the oldsters carry weight 
simply because of their greater age. The young people 
of Japan seek guidance and accept advice from older 
people much more so than do their contemporaries in 
the United States. In most spheres of activity, a 
young person precisely because he is young cannot 
become an important business, political or social 
leader. This reflects the historical imprint of the 
traditional age-grading system in Japan, which has 
long delineated the roles and statuses of individuals.* 
In American society, age-grading has not assumed any 
great importance except in the formal educational 
system. In rural areas in Japan today, age-grading 
remains vigorous, with individual behavior and _ re- 
sponsibilities differentiated into stages of infancy, 
childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, much more 
clearly than in the West. Such patterns of age-graded 
distinctions may covertly exist even in the highly 
urbanized areas. 

The polls reveal some signs of change in the force of 
traditional modes of behavior ; the young are less resis- 
tant to accepting new experiences, while the old tend 
to remain deeply traditional. In an audience survey 
in Toky6, for example, it was found that the majority 
of the persons attending the traditional kabuki drama 
were older people, whereas the audience viewing grand 
opera, the most Westernized theatrical performance, 
was almost completely made up of persons under 


24 See Norbeck, Edward, Age-grading in Japan, Amer. Anthrop. 
55(3): 373-384, 1953. 
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twenty-nine years of age.*> The movie theatres are 
invariably occupied by more adolescents than adults.?° 
The same trend by age has been evaluated for enjoy- 
ment of literary works; ‘‘after becoming a self-support- 
ing individual in society at thirty years of age or older, 
the Japanese tend to give up reading ‘pure literature’ 
and read the popular pulp fiction in proportionately 
greater numbers.’’?? Philosophy has been and is in 
great vogue among the reading public made up of 
young people. Students seek after philosophy al- 
though such metaphysical writings are usually beyond 
the comprehension of even the mature learned men. 
The overwhelming proportion of the audiences at con- 
certs featuring Western artists such as Yehudi Menu- 
hin or Helen Traubel always consists of young people, 
most of whom are in their late teens. Such age differ- 
entials, however, have been true for the past thirty 
vears and longer. It is necessary to ask where are the 
young enthusiasts of Western ways of thirty years ago 
today ? 

The historical background of role-conceptions in an 
age-graded society may be influencing one’s values and 
orientations as he completes the role of youth and 
assumes adulthood with the serious business of obtain- 
ing a livelihood. Asa youth, the individual is more or 
less expected to seek out new ideas and Western 
philosophies. As he ages, however, the individual 
fulfills his roles and statuses as he feels proper as he 
comes into them. The young generation may not 
carry forward new orientations as it ages, but rather 
adopts or reverts back to traditional values and orien- 
tations deemed proper for the old persons. There may 
bea much more regular alteration of behavior, attitude, 
and personality from young to old in Japan than in 
the West. 

The opinion polls exhibit a positive relationship 
between the amount of schooling and attitudes un- 
favorable to traditional thinking. Education above 
the middle school level seems to encourage rational 
thought. Attendance at a higher technical school or 
at the college or university level seems to increase re- 
ceptivity to change from traditional ways. Perhaps 
in Japan the importance of higher education reflects 
the kind of education received rather than the amount 


°° Minami, Hiroshi, Engeki no kankyaku so (The composition 
of play-going audiences), im ShisO no kagaku-kai, Yume to 
omokage. Taishi goraku no kenkyii (Dreams and _ shadows. 
Studies on popular entertainments), 253-278, Toky6, Chio 
k6ron-sha, 1950. 

*6 Tbid., Sengo Nihon eiga komunikeishon no jittai (Survey of 
post-war Japanese movie communication), Shisd No. 326: 72-79, 
1951. See also Yoron kagaku kyOdkai, Goraku ni kansuru yoron 
chosa (Public opinion on recreation), 8, Toéky6, 1948. 

*7 Tsurumi, Shunsuke, Nihon no taishi-shésetsu (Popular fic- 
tion in Japan), im Shisd no kagaku kenkyii-kai, Yume to omokage. 
Taishi goraku no kenkyii (Dreams and shadows. Studies on 
popular entertainments), 50, Téky6, Chiio kGron-sha, 1950. See 
also Yamagiwa, Joseph K., Fiction in post-war Japan, Far East. 
Quart. 13(1): 3-22, 1953. 
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or level of education.** In the lower grades in the 
elementary and secondary schools, the curriculum 
tends to be focused on regimentation and on the proper 
attitudes of submission to authority. At the higher 
levels, education of necessity must be dedicated to 
rational thought. The higher educational institutions 
established for the advancement of science and tech- 
nology could not help but promote increasingly ra- 
tional thought calling into question the traditional 
values. In most polls, therefore, the receptivity of 
new ideas and orientations was in direct proportion to 
the level of education of the respondents. 

The polls clearly delineated the urban areas, es- 
pecially the metropolitan areas, as much less tradi- 
tional in their opinions and attitudes than the rural 
areas. There is no denying that social transforma- 
tions in the urban centers are far more striking than 
social changes in the village society. However, to a 
great extent the generation of new attitudes in the 
urban population is negated in its over-all effect by the 
strong traditional attitudes of the rural population. 
The agrarian villages act as powerful agencies to sup- 
press individualism and self-orientation. As so many 
of the urban laborers come from farm families, close 
affinity of urbanites with rural areas is constantly 
maintained. Unlike the urban proletariat in England 
and America, the Japanese laborer can always return 
to the countryside in time of emergency such as un- 
employment or illness. The land reform under Occu- 
pation policy may have equalized the family status in 
the villages, but it has not freed the individual from 
the “‘house.’’ Agriculture still focuses on the family 
as the social unit and traditional orientations are held 
necessary to hold the rural family together for survival. 
Collectivity solidarity is still necessary to build dams 
and irrigation ditches for rice cultivation, which in 
turn fosters a strong sense of community obligations 
and family responsibilities 

The polls strongly indicate that the occupational 
status of the respondent reflects the degree of ad- 
herence to traditional attitudes. As already men- 
tioned, the farm population remains a vast hinterland 
of traditionalism and conservatism. The merchants 
and artisans, mostly engaged in small and medium 
family enterprises, have perpetuated strong ties with 
the past and usually possess traditional types of atti- 
tudes, as do the lower laboring class. The profes- 
sionals and technical specialists are most receptive to 
new changes while the managerial and executive 
officials tend to remain more traditional in their out- 
look. A great point of stress and strain appears in the 
white-collar occupations in Japan. The polls, strongly 
indicate the conflicting orientations of white-collar 
workers in an effort to integrate the old and new. 
White-collar wage-earners stand halfway between 


28 See Kido, Kotard, and Sugi, Masataka, Shakai ishiki no 
k6z6 (The structure of social consciousness), Shakaigaku hydron 
4(1-2): 94, 1954. 
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management and the managed. This group is also 
likely to contain the intellectuals of the Japanese 
society. As intellectuals, they often become a source 
of concern to themselves. The students and younger 
intellectuals, usually with little wisdom or experience 
but full of do-good and reform schemes, have been 
easily swayed toward socialistic if not communistic 
political tendencies. The high degree of anxiety and 
conflict in the white-collar occupational group is indi- 
cated by the statement of a Japanese psychiatrist who 
reports that mental cases are most frequent in this 
group.” A survey of the post-war craze in Japan of 
playing the pachinko (pin-ball machines) shows that 
the largest group of game addicts are male, white- 
collar workers in their thirties.*° The pachinko game 
serves a psycho-therapeutic function of compensation 
for the frustrations and constraints in the life of reality. 
In Japan the concept of the “working class’’ seems 
weak as compared to the West. The workers and 
owners are bound in collectivity orientations and feel 
themselves less as representatives of different classes 
or occupational groups. Rather than economic class 
groupings in Japan, power groupings seem to be basic. 
The social structure of Japan can be viewed as one 
knitted together by an infinite variety of power groups 
connected horizontally by alliances and vertically into 
complex hierarchical pyramids. 

It seems clear that most of these selective social 
characteristics are not independent variables but inter- 
related factors influencing attitudes and opinions 
toward traditional orientations. Those who are recep- 
tive to new and modern ideas moving away from tradi- 
tional patterns were found to be disproportionately 
younger, male, white-collar and wage-earners, better 
educated, and urban. Although relationship between 
these characteristics is assumed, it does not necessarily 
infer causation of one by the other. In evaluating the 
degree to which traditional values and attitudes have 
been weakened, it is difficult from the data available 
to judge which attributes take precedence. Ingeneral, 
the personal characteristics are perhaps more impor- 
tant than the area of residence. Rather than rural or 


2 Okubo, Tadatoshi, Isha to wa ikanaru ningen ka? (What 
sort of person is the doctor?), im Shis6 no kagaku kenkyi-kai, 
Gendaijin no seitai—aru shakaiteki kosatsu (The attitudes of con- 
temporary people—some sociological observations), 110, Tokyé, 
1953. 

%® Yoron kagaku kydkai, Kokutetsu unchin neage ; Jiyit-to sdsat; 
pachinko ni kansuru yoron chosa (Public opinion concerning in- 
creased railway fares, management of the Liberal Party, and on 
pin-ball machines), 18-36, Toky6, 1952. 
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urban per se it is the type of person and the particular 
life-way which is more important in predisposing to 
secular thought. In this sense, education and occupa- 
tion may be more important criteria in the evaluation 
of the change toward secular types of thinking than 
either of the ascribed factors of age or sex. 

Euro-American students of society generally agree 
that an outstanding characteristic correlated to the rise 
of modern industrial-urban phenomena has been the 
emergence of the importance of the individual. The 
new industrialized and urbanized community has been 
viewed as committed to changes whereby social struc- 
ture and human associations are modified toward 
greater individualism and secularization. Traditional 
orientations were subject to critical examination and 
group relations became less important. This study 
suggests that (1) the shift from a rural culture to an 
industrial nation in the case of Japan has not placed 
greater emphasis on self-orientations, and (2) basic 
orientations are changing from a type of collectivity 
orientation based on hierarchy toward another type 
based on egalitarian principles. These working hy- 
potheses, while not proven in any absolute sense, have 
been inferentially supported by a great deal of evidence 
from the data reviewed. The comparison of the tradi- 
tional collectivity orientations with those of today re- 
veals that the group remains of greater importance 
than the individual in Japan. Collectivity orienta- 
tions remain predominant in the family, in occupa- 
tional ties, in labor unions, in village life, and in politics. 
Where attitudinal changes are occurring, they are 
shifting from the collectivity orientations based on 
hierarchical doctrines, paternal authoritarianism, and 
lineal ancestry toward collectivity orientations based 
on collateral ties, peer-groups, and egalitarian views. 
Japan, since defeat in a major war, is groping for a 
new set of ‘‘collectivity”’ values. 

Japan has been under strong pressure to conform to 
Western ideology in her post-war situation. On the 
one hand individualistic orientations are heralded; on 
the other communistic values are proclaimed. To the 
Japanese, neither seems congenial. The Japanese are 
seeking to reformulate their orientations and values so 
that they will be consonant with the realities of their 
traditional culture and the modern industrial world, 
and at the same time obtain Western approval. The 
resolution of this dilemma is taking place through the 
maintenance of the strong collectivity orientations, 
but shifting from a hierarchical to an increasingly 


egalitarian basis. 
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APPENDICES 


I. MAJOR PUBLIC OPINION AGENCIES IN JAPAN 
1945-1956 


Asahi shimbun, yoron chosa shitsu. 
(Asahi Newspaper, Public Opinion Research Room.) Es- 
tablished November, 1945. Conducts nation-wide surveys. 
Chiibu Nihon shimbun-sha, yoron chésa-bu. 
(Chibu Japan Newspapers, Public Opinion Section.) Es- 
tablished October, 1945. A league of newspapers in the 
Chibu region with headquarters in Nagoya. 
Chiio chosa-sha 
(Central Research Services.) Established in 1954 by the 
amalgamation of the now defunct National Public Opinion 
Research Institute and the opinion section of the Jiji News 
Agency. See: Sérifu. Kokuritsu yoron chosajo and Jiji 
tstuishin-sha, yoron chosa shitsu. 
Ichiba chosa kenkyi-kai. 
(Market Survey and Research Association.) Established 
March, 1951. Composed of 19 major Japanese companies 
such as Morinaga (confectionary), Téshiba (electrical ap- 
pliances), and Takeda Yakuhin (medicinal). 
Jiji tstishin-sha, yoron chosa shitsu. 
(Jiji News Agency, Public Opinion Research Room.) Es- 
tablished April, 1946. Surveys national samples. Partici- 
pates in surveys for International Research Association 
(INRA), New York. See also: Chiio chésa-sha. 
Kyodo tstishin-sha, minron chosa-bu. 
(Ky6d6 News Agency, Public Opinion Research Unit.) 
Established November, 1945. Surveys nation-wide samples. 
Mainichi shimbun, yoron chosa shitsu. 
(Mainichi Newspaper, Public Opinion Research Room.) 
Established October, 1945. Surveys national samples. 
Nagasue yoron kenkyiujo. 
(Nagasue Public Opinion Research Institute.) Established 
February, 1946. Concentrates on surveys in the Kyoto area. 
Naikaku shingi shitsu, yoron chésa-bu. 
(Cabinet Deliberation Room, Public Opinion Research Unit.) 
See: Sérifu. Kokuritsu yoron chosajo. 
Nihon dempé tsiishin-sha. 
(Dentsii Advertising Agency.) Established December, 1946. 
Engages in market research in Tokyd. 
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bunke. 
house. 

buraku. A hamlet; an administrative subdivision of a village. 

bushi. Warrior. 

Chigoku. The southern region of Japan proper including the 
following prefectures: Tottori, Shimane, Okayama, Hiroshima, 
and Yamaguchi. 

daimyé. Lord. 

dézoku. Composed of main family with its branch families; 
joint or extended family group. 

Edo. Todkyd. 

Fudai. Hereditary vassals of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 

giri. Moral obligations and duties. 

honke. Main house or family. 

ie. House or family. 

Jimin-té. Liberal-Democratic Party. 

Jiyi-t6é. Liberal Party. 

kabuki. Classical drama; literally ‘“‘song-dance-skill.”’ 


Branch family affiliated in an inferior status to its main 


Nihon keizai shimbun-sha, yoron chésa-ka. 
(Japan Economic Newspaper, Public Opinion Survey Unit.) 
Established January, 1946. Surveys national samples pri- 
marily on economic problems. 

Nihon yoron chosa kenkyijo. 


(Japan Public Opinion Research Institute.) Established 
October, 1945. Surveys national samples. 

Nihon yoron chosa kyokai. 
(Japanese Public Opinion Research Society.) Established 


January, 1948. 
_ organizations. 
Osaka_yoron chosa kenkyijo. 
(Osaka Public Opinion Research Institute.) Established 
February, 1946. Conducts opinion polls in Osaka Prefecture. 
Seibu honsha, yoron chosa shitsu. 
(Western Japan Newspaper League, Public Opinion Research 
Room.) Established January, 1946. A league of news- 
papers in Western Honshi for conducting opinion surveys. 
Shimbun yoron chosa remmei. . 
(Newspaper Public Opinion Survey League.) Established 
May, 1948. Composed of Jiji News Agency and 16 regional 
newspapers throughout Japan. 
Sorifu. Kokuritsu yoron chésajo. 
(Office of the Prime Minister. National Public Opinion 
Research Institute.) Established November, 1945, as the 
Naikaku shingi shitsu, yoron chdsa-bu. Renamed on June 1, 
1949. A government agency conducting polls on nation- 
wide samples at requests of various ministries. Deactivated 
in June, 1954. See also: Chiio chésa-sha. 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces. 
and Education Section. 
Research Unit. 
Established early 1946; deactivated June, 1951. Developed 
and evaluated public opinion studies by Japanese agencies. 
Yomiuri shimbun, kenkyii-bu. 
(Yomiuri Newspaper, Research Section.) 
1946. Surveys national samples. 
Yoron kagaku kyokai. 
(Association for Public Opinion Science.) Established Octo- 
ber, 1946. Concentrates on opinion surveys based on cross- 
sections of the Téky6 population. 


An affiliation of public opinion survey 


Civil Information 
Public Opinion and Sociological 


Established July, 
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Kaishin-té6. Progressive Party. 

Kanté. The east central region of Japan proper including the fol- 
lowing prefectures: T6ky6, Saitama, Chiba, Tochigi, Gumma, 
Ibaragi, and Kanagawa. 

Kinki. A central region of Japan proper including the follow- 
ing prefectures: Osaka, Kydto, Shiga, Hydgo, Nara, and 
Wakayama. 

kobun. Child surrogate, subordinate and loyal to his oyabun, a 
paternalistic patron. 


koseki. Family register. 

kumi. Cooperative group. 

Meiji. The name of the Imperial reign from 1867 to 1912. 
Minshu-té6. Democratic Party. 

mura. Village. 

nakédo. Go-between; matchmaker. 

ninj6. Human feelings; human nature. 


oyabun. A parent surrogate; a paternalistic boss or master. 
oyabun-kobun. Simulated parent-child relationship. 
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oyakata. Simulated parent; a paternalistic boss or master. 

pachinko. Pin-ball machine. 

pan-pan. Street prostitutes. 

samurai. Warrior. 

Sangi-in. House of Councillors, upper house of National Diet. 

Shakai-t6. Socialist Party. 

shogun. Generalissimo. 

Showa. The name of the current Imperial reign, 1926 to present. 
1957 is the 32nd year of Showa. 


Shigi-in. The House of Representatives, lower house of the 
National Diet. 

sonché. Village mayor. 

Tohoku. The northern region of Japan proper usually considered 
the more backward area including the following prefectures: 
Aomori, Iwate, Miyagi, Akita, Yamagata, and Fukushima. 

Tozama. Outside lords; vassals of the Tokugawa who submitted 
to them only after the Battle of Sekigahara. 

yoron chésa. Public opinion survey. 

yoshi. An adopted male child or an adopted husband. 
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